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Art. I. Experiments and Obfervations on different Kinds of Air. 
Vol. II. ‘By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. Continued from 
the’Review for February laft, Page 107. rt. concluded. 


E have, in the Article above referred to, principally 
attended to the Author's capital and ftriking difcovery 
of the conftituence of atmofpherical, or elementary, air, as it has 
hitherto been called; the true nature of which he appears to 
have fatisfaCtorily afcertained. For when a philofopher has ad- 
vanced fo far in an inveftigation of this kind, as to produce any 
quantity, ad libitum, of pure refpirable air—indeed purer, and 
more refpirable, than any that it is the lot of mortals to breathe 
incommon—merely by a combination of a particular acid with 
any earth tolerably free from phlogifion, he feems to have acs 
quired a right to confider atmofpherical air as an actual com- 
pound formed of thefe two ingredients; with the addition pro- 
bably of a fmall proportion of phlogifion, to which it may pof- 
fibly owe its elaftic or aerial ftate; and with an overdofe of 
which we.know that it is rendered noxious, and even deadly. 
The experiments and reflections on which this doctrine is 
founded, conftitute the fubject of the 3d, 4th, and sth fections 
of this work. 

In the 6th fe&tion the Author gives an account of feveral new 
and curious facts relating to the expulfion of different kinds of 
air from various fubftances, by means of heat only. In thefe ex- 
periments the materials were either put into a gun-barrel, and 
€xpofed to the heat of a common fire ; or were placed in glafs 
vellels inverted, with their mouths immerged in a bafon of quick- 
filver, where the focus of a large burning lens was thrown upon 
them, Some of the refults are too fingular to be pafled over 
without a fhort notice. Such, we may obferve, is the produc- 
tion of inflammable air, from the pureft filings of iron, of watch 
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fprings, of zinc, and of brafs, into the compofition of which zine 
is known to enter. No other metals were found to furnith ip. 
flammable air by heat alone; and it is obfervable that the above. 
mentioned metallic fubftances are precifely thofe which yield 
this fpecies of air in confequence of the action of acids upon 
them. 

It is remarkable that, by the mere heat of the lens, fixed ai 
was expelled from various calces of metals, without addition; 
particularly from the ruff of iron, the grey calx of lead, litharge, 
and red lead. Vermillion \ikewife, which is only a combination 
of mercury and fulphur, furnifhed forty times its bulk of fixed 
air. Many of the metallic falts alfo, or vitriols, as well as fome 
neutral falts, yiclded the fame fluid under the fame treatment, 
From chalk likewife, contrary to the opinions or aflertions of 
fome foreign philofophers, the Author procured a fmall quan. 
tity of fixed air, by heat alone, or without the intervention of an 

-acid, as pure as that which is expelled from it by means of 
acids :—but we fhall confider this fubje€t more particularly 
before we clofe this Article; as the inveftigation of it is of 
great confequence towards the afcertaining the true nature of 
if.at important fluid. 

The 7th and 8th fections contain an account of the many 
remarkable appearances attending the admixture of the nitrous 

-acid with different vegetable and animal fubftances; and par- 
ticularly of the production of nitrous as well as fixed air, 
and other elaftic fluids, from a combination of thjs acid with 
vegetable matters. For thefe experiments, however, fome of 
which may be attended with hazard to the operator, without a 
previous acquaintance with all the neceflary precautions, we 
_fhall refer the philofophical Reader to the work itfelf. We 
fhould be forry, by our neceflarily concife and mutilated ac- 


counts of any of the procefles, to draw him into a fituation in | 


wobich he may materially fuffer, in confequence of the fudden 
and violent explofions, which this fingular acid produces on its 
admixture with phlogiftic matters. The Author himfelf, with 
all his caution, addrefs, and practical knowledge of the fub- 
ject, appears to have fuffered more than once by the violence 
of this ungovernable acid fpirit ; which, neverthelefs, affumes 
fo bland a chara&ter, when tempered by a combination with 
earth, into the mild modification of wholefome air. 

The gth and roth feétions contain many curious obferva 
tions of a mifcellaneous kind, relating to nitre, the nitrous 
acid, and nitrous air, as well as common air; which are of 
too complicated a nature to be perufed with advantage except 
in the work itfelf, We cannot however pafs over the rth 
festion, the fubje& of which is the fuor-acid air, without taking 


particular notice of the new lights which the Author has 
thrown 
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thrown on the nature of the fingular mineral acid lately difco- 
vered by Mr. Scheele, a Swede; and which is procured from 
the fluor /pato/us, or /parry fluor, a mineral fubftance of the 
fame nature with our Derbyfhire /par, of which vafes and other 
ornaments for chimneys are ufually made. ‘This acid pofleffes 
the fingular property of corroding glafs*; and its vapour, on 
coming into contact with water, covers the furface of that fluid 
with fucceflive ffrata or cruf?s of a ftony or filiceous fubftance. 

Mr. Scheele’s hypothefis, deduced from an excellent and 
comprehenfive feries of experiments, of which we have for- 
merly given fome accountt, is, that the /parry fluor or Vi- 
trefcent {par is a combination of a certain peculiar acid with a 
calcarious earth. On adding oil of vitriol to the fpar, for the 
purpofe of expelling this acid from it, he fuppofes that the vie 
triolic acid, uniting with the calcareous earth, expels from 
thence the /parry acid; which, on coming into conta& with 
water, combines with that fluid, and conftitutes a guartz, or 
finty fubftance. ‘That this acid is not merely a new modifica- 
tion of the vitriolic acid employed in the procefs, he feems to 
have rendered probable, by relating the refults of fome of his 
experiments, from which it appears that an acid of the fame 


-kind, and particularly poflefling the property of forming.a ftony 


cruft on the furface of the water in the receiver, may be pro- 
cured from this fpar, on employing, inftead of the vitriolic acid, 
thofe of nitre, and fea falt, or even the acid of phofphorus. 
(See Mr. Forfter’s Tranflation of Mr. Scheele’s Memoir, printed 
at the end of his Method of Aflaying Mineral Subftances, &c. 
pag. 36, 37-] ' 

Dr. Prieftley’s theory concerning the nature of this /uppofed 
new acid differs very materially from the foregoing; and is 
principally founded on the phenomena attending his peculiar and 
advantageous method of exhibiting it in the form of air, or in 
a dry ftate: fo that he had an opportunity of examining its na- 
ture and affinities with the greateft eafe and certainty; and in 
a ftate in which it exhibits a variety of ftriking phenomena, not 
producible in the common methods of operating upon it, 

_ The general refult of the Author’s experiments is, that the 
fluor acid is no other than the acid of vitriol, combined with a 


‘certain portion of the earthy matter of the fpar, and with as 


much phlogifton as is neceflary to enable it to aflume the form of 
air, He fuppofes that, in the procefs for procuring it, the vi- 





* In the Author’s experiments, when the heat was confiderable, 
the thickeft vials which he could procure were frequently eaten quite 
through by this acid in the form of air. He could feldom find any 

at would bear the experiment above an hour. 

Tt See M, Review, vol, xlvii. bs 1772, page 460. 
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triolic acid added to the fpar is in part volatilifed, by means 
of fome phlogi/ion contained in that mineral, fo as to form, jn 
his method of operating upon it, a kind of wietriolic acid air. 
differing however from the laft-mentioned fluid in this particy. 
lar—that it holds in folution a certain portion of the earthy 
‘part of the fpar; till, coming into contact with the water, the 


acid vapour, or air, is condenfed, and unites with the watep, 


while the earth, before fufpended or diflolved in it, is Precipi- 

tated in the form of a ftony Jamina or cruft.—One of the Ay. 

thor’s principal experiments, from which he deduces the iden. 

tity, or at leaft the fimilarity, of the vitriolic acid air, and the 
uor acid air, is the following : 

Having faturated a quantity of water with the fluor acid air, and 
feparated the ftony matter from it, by preflure, after each frefh 
impregnation ; he put this ftrong acid liquor into a proper vial 
furnifhed with a bent tube, &c. and which was held over the 
flame of acandle. A great quantity of air was expelled from 
it, which, by every teft that he applied to it, appeared to pof- 
fefs the very fame properties as the common vitriolic acid ‘air; 
except that the former, as he conjectures, contains fome por- 
‘tion of the earth of the fpar ftill fufpended in it: becaufe, when 
the liquor was made to boil violently toward the end of the ex. 
periment, fome ftony matter was perceived in the infide of ‘the 
tube.— Mr, Scheele has hikewife obferved (33. d) that the /parry 
acid always contains a fmall quantity of /iex. ) 

At the conclufion of this fection, the Author relates an ex- 
periment which appears to be ftill more decifive in favour of his 
opinion, Refle&ting on the pho/phoric quality of the fpar,“he 
was induced, from analogy, to fubje&t Mr. Canton’s pho/phorus* 
to a fimilar treatment. He accordingly poured fome oil of ‘vi- 
triol‘on a quantity of it, and got air from it * that was readily 
abforbed by water, which had a cruf? upon its furface, exadly 
like that which is procured from the fluor, only not in fo great 
a quantity.—The vapour likewife, on its © efcaping into the 
common air, was white and denfe, much like the vapour of the 
fiuor acid.’—Some obfervations which we have made on this 
fubje& will not perhaps be unacceptable to the Reader ; thoug 
we do not offer them as perfectly decifive. 3 

Mr. Canton’s phofphorus confifts of fulphur (that is, of the 
vitriolic acid and phlogifton) combined with a calcareous earth. 
If the air expelled from thefe materials, on the addition of ¥- 
triolic acid, is capable of producing a ftony cruft on the-fut- 
face of water expofed to it, there is certainly great ‘reafon to 
fuppofe, with the Author, that the fuor acid air and cruft are the 





* The Reader will find the intire procefs for preparing this fab- 
flance, in our 42d volume, June 1770, page 422. 
2 produce 
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produce of the fame earth and acid 3 and yet, if Mr. Scheele’s 
experiments are to be confided in, he feems to have decifivel 
proved that the for cruft is a true filex, or flinty earth, which 
is not known to exift in the oyfter fhells which conftitute the 
earthy ingredient in Mr. Canton’s phofphorus. We have (indeed 
once only) repeated Dr, Prieftley’s laft-mentioned experiment, 
without being able to obferve any appearance of a ftony cruft 
inthe water. At the beginning indeed of the experiment, the 
inde of the bent tube was lined, and almoft filled, with a 
whitifh fubftance refembling an earthy matter, fome {fcattered 
particles of which were afterwards perceived in the water: 
but on picking a little of this matter out of the tube, it ap- 
peared evidently to be only fome of the fulphur in the prepara- 
tion, driven into it during the effervefcence.—After all, dif- 
ferent fpecimens of phofphorus may poffibly produce different 
appearances. ‘The experiment appears of fufficient importance 
todeferve an accurate repetition. — We fhall add only one obfer- 
vation more on the fubject. 

_ On reading this part of the Author’s work, a ftrong objec- 
tion occurred to us again{t his hypothefis, founded on what 
Mr. Scheele afferts in the part of his memoir which we have 
above referred to. “That chemift affirms that both the fer 
acid, and cruft, are producible on employing other acids in the 
procefs befide the vitriolic; particularly the nitrous, marine, 
and phofphoric. We muft obferve however that, on our repeat- 
ing Mr. Scheele’s experiments, with the ftrongeft nitrous and 
marine acids, in Dr. Prieftley’s apparatus, and applying the 
eat of a candle to the vial, no cruft whatever was formed. On 
tran{mitting the air, through quickfilver, to the water, when 
the nitrous acid was employed, a {mall quantity of a whitifh 
{ubftance entered the water; but this was found to be princi- 
pally a mercurial falt, produced by the action of the nitrous 
vapour on the mercury. The marine acid produced only ma- 
tine acid air. And left the fubftance employed in thefe expe- 
timents might not be the genuine flr. fpatofus; the very fame 
{pecimens were carefully wafhed or edulcorated; and, on ap- 
plying to them the vitriolic acid, the fluor acid, and cru/t, were 
produced in great plenty. We can fcarce imagine that Mr. 
Scheele could have been miftaken in this part of his experi- 
ments; and yet we find M. Boullanger confirming what we 
have above advanced, in his third experiment ; where he af- 
firms that the vitrefcent {par, treated with the nitrous and ma- 
tine acids, did not exhibit the leaft appearance of crufts, as 
Mr. Scheele had affirmed *. 


* See his Experiences €F Obfervations fur le Spath Vitreux, @e. 
12m0. 1773.——he ridiculous performance-reviewed in our Numbe¢ 
‘for April 1775, p. 351, Was an attempt towards a tranflation of this 
work, On the whoie, allowing Mr. Scheele to be in the right, in this 
F f 3 par- 
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The Author’s 13th fe&tion contains various mifcellaneoys 
obfervations relative to different fpecies of air. Thefe are pre- 
ceded by fome experiments and reflections on fixed air; which, 
on account of its extenfive diffufion throughout the unj- 
verfe, and the ufeful purpofes to which it may be, and has al- 
ready been, applied, is deferving of a minute inquiry into its 
real nature and properties. The inveftigation of this fubje@ is 
continued in the 15th fection; in which the Author relates at 
large the hiftory of his difcovery of the ufeful procefs for im. 
pregnating water with this fluid ; and repeats the directions for 
this purpofe formerly publifhed: adding an account of Dr, 
Nooth’s ‘apparatus (of which we lately gave a defcription in our 
review of the 65th volume of the Philofophical TranfaGions) 
and a comparifon of it with hisown. In the 14th feétion the 
Author has republifhed his Axperiments and Obfervations on Char- 
coal, originally printed in the 60th volume of the Philofophical 
Tranfactions. 

The 16th feGion is appropriated to an account of the mifre. 
prefentations of the Author’s fentiments by certain foreign wri, 
ters, particularly M. Layoifier, and Sig. Landriani; in confe- 
quence probably of their imperfect acquaintance with the Eng- 
lith language. Jn the laft, or 17th fection, the Author has col- 
lected fome experiments, and mifcellaneous obfervations, made 
while the preceding fheets were at the prefs. 

To this fecond volume, as to the preceding, the Author has 
added an Appendix, containing the communications of fome of 
the numerous Correfpondents, which his various and important 
difcoveries have procured him. ‘The 1ft, 2d, and 6th Articles 
of this Supplement contain * Experiments and Obfervations relating 
to fome of the Chemical Properties of the Fluid, commonly called 
Fixed Air ; and tending to prove that it is merely the Vapour of a 
particular Acid. In three Letters to the Rev. Dr. Prieftley: By 
William Bewly.’—In thefe Letters the Writer endeavours to 
prove, firft, that an acid is contained in fixed air—* a point 
which had been contefted, or at leaft left dubious by other in- 
quirers ;’ and, in the next place, that fixed air itfelf is an acid 
{pirit, fui generis, expelled by fire, or the power of ftronger 
acids, in the ftate of a permanent elaftic vapour, from various 
falts, earths, or other fubftances, with which it is naturally 
combined ; in the fame manner as the weaker nitrous and ma- 
rine acids are expelled from their refpective bafes by the /rronger 
acid of vitriol. His proofs of thefe pofitions are contained in 
a feries of twenty one experiments.—The following are fome 








articular; it may ftill be urged, in favour of Dr. Prieftley’s hypo 
thefis, that phlogifticated vitriolic acid exifts originally in the {pats 
from which it may eafily be expelled by either thg nitrous, marine, 
er phofphoric acids, iin , | ; 
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of the general refults, and of the confequences deduced from 
them. 

Fixed air, in the firft place, reddens fome of the blue vege- 
table juices, fuch as infulions of ditmus, cyanus, or corn flower, 
and a few otherst. It is true, neverthelefs, that fome other 
blue infufions, lefs fenfible tefts of acidity, that of violets in 
particular, refift its action upon them; becaufe water, when 
even faturated with this vapour, contains the mephitic acid (as 
the Letter-writer denominates the acid of fixed air) in too di- 
luted a ftate to produce a change of colour in them; but its 
acid quality, he obferves, may be fufiiciently evinced by its ac- 
tion even upon thefe; for on previoufly changing their colour’ 
to agreen, by the addition of an alcaline falt, the new colour’ 
produced by the alcali will be deftroyed, on impregnating the 
Jiquor with fixed air. By the fame procefs, the blue colour of 
the infufion of litmus, though rendered ftrongly alcaline, is 
changed to a red. 

The teftimony of another fenfe is afterwards adduced, to 
rove the exiftence of an acid in fixed air. It is fhewn that a 
ftrong alcaline folution, on being impregnated with this fluid, 
gradually lofes, during the courfe of the impregnation, the’ 
acrid and urinous tafte of the alcaline falt. It is at length 
completely neutralifed ; and, on adding more fixed air, it acquires’ 
even a fubacid tafte.—From the Letter-writer’s experiments it 
appears that an ounce of fixed air, or vapour of the mephitic 
aid, will neutralife between three and four grains of mild fixed 
alcali t. 

Mr. Bewly proceeds to fhew that the aforefaid acid is, in 
fa, the very fubftance denominated fixed air; or at leaft 
that this acid is eflential to the conftituence of that fluid, and: 
that it cannot be deprived of it without ceafing to be fixed 
air, and vanifhing from our notice. A folution of a mild fixed 
alcali in water condenfes, as we have already obferved, a large 
quantity of fixed air, and is at the fame time completely neu- 
tralifed by it. At the fame time, likewife, the fixed air totally 
difappears, excepting the ufual re/iduum; or if too much fixed 
air has been employed, the overplus retains its acid quality. 
Hence the Lettcr-writer concludes that the acid, by which the 
alcaline falt has been neutralifed, is not an extraneous principle 
cafually fufpended in an aerial vehicle; but that fixed air is this 


—_) 





.t Some of the Letter-writer’s proofs of its acidity were originally 
given by him in different parts of our Review. See particularly our 
44th volume, April 1771, p. 324, &c. 

t The Letter-writer might more fatisfaftorily have determined the 
quantity of pure or fimple alcaline falt capable of being neutralifed 
ya given quantity of fixed air, by employing the cauffie alcali ; 
which, according to him, is the only true alcalrne falt: al! the mild 

alcalis being already neutralifed, in part, by the mepbitic acid, 
f 4 very 
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very acid, in the ftate of a permanent vapour, condenfable, ¢ 
a limited degree, in water, but capable of being ftill more ¢o. 
pioufly attrated and condenfed by alcaline falts, and calcined, 
or pure, calcareous earths. Thefe earths, as he elfewhere 
fhews, even in 2 mild or compound ftate, that is combined 
with a Jarge portion of fixed air, may be diflolved in water, 
by means of an additional quantity of the mephitic acid. 

In Number VI. or the Jaft of thefe three letters, the Ay. 
thor’s philofophical Correfpondent anfwers certain objeétions 
to a material part of his doctrine, contained in his two pre- 
ceding letters, drawn from fome late publications of Sig, Lan. 
driani and Fontana, communicated to him by the Author while 
this work was atthe prefs. It is afferted, particularly by Sig. 
nor Landriani, that the acid which has been obferved in fixed 
air is a principle extrinfical or adventitious to it, and which it 
acquires from the particular acid employed in the ufual pro- 
celles for generating it. According to the Italian philofopher, 
the figns of acidity manifefted in fixed air obtained from chalk, 
for inftance, by means of the vitriolic, nitrous, vegetable, or 
other acids, are wholly owing to a part of thefe very acids, re. 
{pectively volatilifed and diflolved in the fixed air produced in 
the particular procefs where they are employed. Paffing over 
the other proofs which the Letter-writer produces, to fhew that 
the acid in fixed air is not the attenuated vapour of the parti- 
cular acid occafionally employed for the expulfion of it from 
chalk or alcaline falts; we fhall wholly confine ourfelves to that 
drawn from his 20th experiment, which he offers as alone fuf- 
ficient to decide the queftion, and to prave the natural or in- 
herent acidity of this fluid. 

On fubjecting a {mall quantity of pure magnefia to a mode- 
rate red heat, in a vial fitted with a bent tube, he expelled 
from it, by the fole action of the fire upon it, a confider- 
able quantity of fixed air; which, by every teft to which it was 
expofed, appeared to be as pure, and as acid, as that whichis 
obtained, from the fame or other fubftances, by employing any 
of the acid fpirits in the ufual manner. It reddened the blue 
vegetable infufions, made excellent Pyrmont water, and neu 
tralifed folutions of alcaline falts, as readily and effectually, as 
the fixed air procured from mild alcalis, calcareous earths, of 
magnefia by oil of vitriol, Tracing the fixed air, thus 0b- 
tained, from its origin, he fhews that the magnefia acquires 
the whole of that acid principle from the mild alcali employed in 
precipitating the magnefia from the folution of Epfom falt. For 
making a rough eftimate of the large quantity of mephitic acid 
obtained in this experiment, he fhews that the acid quality of 
the fixed air cannot be derived from the vitriolic acid in the 
Epfom falt; the whole of which, in the procefs for procuring 

magneliay 
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magnefia, leaves the earth, on the addition of the alcali, and 
evidently unites with the alcali in the form of vitriolated tartar; 
having previoufly expelled the mephitic acid from it, which in- 
ffantly combines with the magnefia:—fo that the experiment, 
according to him, is as fatisfactory as if he had driven the fixed 
air, by means of the fire, directly from the alcaline falt itfelf. 

As it cannot however be thus expelled, a fubftance is employed 
to which it had been previoufly transferred, and from which it 
may be eafily driven, by the fole application of a very moderate 

ed heat. 

Towards the end of this third letter Mr. Bewly recommends 
to the notice. and trial of the faculty the method indicated in 
thefe papers, of impregnating water, through the medium of 
alcaline falts, with much larger quantities of fixed air, or the 
mephitic acid, than fimple water is capable of receiving ; as well 
as the new fet of neutral falts which may be obtained by fatu- 
rating aqueous folutions of fixed or volatile alcalis with this 
acid. By this means, undoubtedly, very large quantities of 
fixed air may be introduced into the fyftem, where it may rea- 
fonably be expected to produce the moft falutary effeéts ; par- 
ticularly in difeafes of a putrid tendency ; whether the neutral 
mephitic falt be capable of beirg wholly, or in part, decom- 
pounded, or not, in the ftomach and prime vie:—a point 
which the Letter-writer had not yet had an opportunity to 
afcertain. 

In Number II. of this Appendix Dr. Percival, in a letter to 
the Author, gives an account of an interefting difcovery rela- 
tive to the power which water acquires, on being impregnated 
with fixed air, of diffolving ftqnes or calculous concretions in 
the urinary and gall bladders. ‘Ihe lithontriptic quality com- 
municated to water by calcareous earths and alcaline falts, de- 
prived of their fixed air, is well known. From the experi- 
ments here related it appears that, by a contrary procedure, or 
by impregnating water with fixed, air, the water likewife ac- 
quires the property of diffolving the human calculus. A cafe is 
mentioned alfo from which it follows that the impregnated, or 
mephitic, water preferves this quality even in its paflage through 
the body; fo as to communicate it to the urine of thofe who 
drink it, which is thereby rendered a powerful folvent of cal- 
culi that are immerfed in it. Dr. Saunders has made experi- 
ments of a fimilar kind, the refults of which are faid to be per- 
fely conformable to thofe of Dr. Percival. Thefe experi- 
Ments promife to furnifh us with a new lithontriptic medicine, 
perhaps more efficacious, and undoubtedly more fafe and grate- 
ful than the cauftic alcali ; the ufe of which, at leaft in certain 
habits, may be productive of very difagreeable a 
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In Number IIT. Dr. Dobfon of Liverpool relates four cafes, 
fele&ted from feveral others, which he propofes hereafter to 


publifh, of patients affected with putrid diforders; the cure of 


which appears evidently to have been produced by the admi- 
niftration of fixed air. In all of them, this antifeptic fluid was 
introduced into the body by frequent and regular exhibitions 
of a fcruple of alcaline falt, diflolved in a {mall quantity of wa. 
ter, and fwallowed during the effervefcence excited on the ad- 
dition of half an ounce of juice of lemons. In the fourth cafe 
Dr. Dobfon relates the happy effects produced by fixed air thus 
adminiftered, in the fecond fever of the fmall-pox, attended 
with fymptoms of the moft alarming nature. 

Number LV. contains a fingular medical cafe related by Dr, 
John Warren, in which, after taking notice of the great fuc. 
cefs which has attended his adminiftration of fixed air in putrid 
difeafes, he gives a particular account of the recovery of a pa- 
tient finking under an almoft univerfal putridity of the hue 
mours; who was foon relieved, and afterwards perfectly cured, 
at a time when ‘ every breath he drew feemed to be his laft,’ 
by the inje@tion of near two quarts of fixed air every three or 
four hours, accompanied with the exhibition of fome bolufes of 
the bark, when his ftomach could bear them. We fhould ob. 
ferve however that the bark, in the fame form, and in the 
quantity of two {cruples for a dofe, together with 30 drops of 
elixir of vitriol, had before been daily adminiftered, every two 
hours, without effet. The putrid fymptoms increafed under 
this courfe ; but vifibly began to abate within eighteen hours af- 
ter the commencement of the exhibition of glyfters of fixed air. 

The laft article that remains to be noticed in this Appendix, 
is a letter from Mr. Magellan to the Author; in which the 
Writer relates fome experiments which confirm Dr, Prieftley’s 
doétrine concerning the nature of atmofpherical air, as ex- 
plained in our preceding Article. Among other particulars, it 
appears from thefe experiments that, after all the dephlogifi- 
cated or pure air has been expelled by fire from a mixture of 
Spirit of nitre with red lead, chalk, or other dephlogifticated 
earths, the remaining mafs, put into tinéture of turnefole, ex- 
hibits no fign of acidity, or marks of the prefence of the ni- 
trous acid; the blue colour of the tinéture remaining perfectly 
unchanged. ‘The nitrous acid therefore, Mr. Magellan ob- 
ferves, muft of courfe have been all expelled from the mafs, 
together with a part of the earth, under the modification of 
form of the purett refpirable air. We fcarce need to add that, 
on repeatedly adding frefh nitrous acid to the fame refiduum, a 
frefh production of air, or converfion of the acid and earth inte 
air, takes place till all the earthy matter is exhaufted and dif- 
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appears ; nor would the re/idua, if examined in the fame man- 
ner each time, after each expulfion of the air, exhibit any figns 
of their retaining any fenfible portion of the nitrous acid. 
Though we have extended our account of this work to two 
Articles, we have been obliged to pafs over numerous particu- 
lars, of a very interefting nature, without notice. Experimental 
philofophy has, perhaps, never been enriched, in fo fhort a fpace 
of time, and by a fingle individua!, with fo great a number of 
new and important facts, as are contained in the prefent publica- 
tion and that which preceded it. The bounds of natural know- 
ledge will, we hope, continue to be enlarged by the geniys 
and inveftigating ipirit of the Author; as well as by the la- 
bours of the many other philofophical inquirers throughout 
Europe, who have been incited by his difcoveries to direét their 
attention to this part of fcience, and to profecute the exten- 
fion of it, by fpeculating and experimenting on the numerous 
and important data with which he has furnifhed them. fh --- 
€ 





Art. II. A Treatife on the Nervous Sciatica, or Nervous Hip Gout, 
By Dominicus Cotunnius, Phil, and M.D. 8vo, 3s. Wilkie, 
1775° 

HE original of this treatife, of which Baron Van Swieten 
makes honourable mention, particularly in the laft vo- 
lume of his Commentaries on Boerhaave’s Aphorifms, was pub- 
lifhed feveral years ago, we believe at Naples, from whence 
the Author dates his dedication of it to the Governors of 
the Hofpital of Incurables in that city, of which he was phy- 
fician. ‘The method propofed in it, for the cure of a moft ob- 
ftinate and painful diforder, is founded on phyfiological obfer- 
vations, principally deduced from an anatomical confideration of 
the parts immediately affected by the difeafe ; and the juftice of 
the Author’s hypothefis feems to be fully afcertained by the 
fuccefs attending the method of cure founded upon it. A fhort 
account of the Author’s rationale of the difeafe, and of the fimple 
method of cure eftablifhed upon it, will not be unacceptable to 
many of our Readers. 

The Author divides the nervous fciatica into two fpecies, un- 
der the denominations of the anterior and pofferior nervous fciatica. 
Treating of the latter particularly, and attending to its peculiar 
fymptoms, he endeavours to fhew that its feat is in the i/chia- 
dic nerve; and its caufe, an acrid matter, which pervading the 
vaging of this nerve and its branches, and even the nervous 
fiamina them{elves, greatly irritates thofe very fenfible parts of 
the human frame, and produces a moft excruciating and lafting 
pain. 

That an affection of the ifchiadic nerve is the true caufe of 
this difeafe, * 1 am,’ fays the Author, ‘ very well fatisfied, 

both 
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both. by my own diligent obfervations of the fymptoms, as well 
as by the happy and abfolute-cures 1 have. performed:in confe. 
quence of them. If am here deceived, | am happily deceived 
and'am not very folicitous to be delivered from the infatuation, 
fince init I have fuch fuccefs with my patients, By the bye, 
I think the phylician, who after having diligently examined 
into the fituation, and effects of the diforder, fhould deny that 
affection. of the ifihiadic nerves, could underftand but little of 
the fabric of the human body. For as to what relates to the 
feat of the diforder, this is fo clear, that if the patient will but 
point out with his finger the track of the pain from the o 
facrum to the foot, wefhall find him, like a fkilful anatomift, 
tracing out the exact progrefs of the z/chiadic nerve.’ 

After offering many excellent preliminary obfervations, the 
Author obferves that, when the {ciatica has not yielded to the 
remedies which he had before enumerated, or has gained ground 
wy wang neglected, ¢ it is then arrived to that ftage in which a 
"confirmed and cempleted dropfy has taken poffeffion of the vagine 
of the ifchiadic nerve.’ In this ftate of the difeafe, equally ter- 
rible and lingering, many daring but fruitlefs attempts have 
been made to relieve the patient. Among thefe he particula- 
rifes, and condemns, the exhibition of acrid clyfters, and the 
application of cauttics, at random, to different parts of the af. 
fected limb. ‘Though cures have fometimes been effected by 
the former, they have often proved inefficacious, and have been 
frequently productive of great torture to the patient. With 
regard to cauftics, though they are well adapted to draw out 
the peccant matter; yet from an ignorance of the particular 
{pecies of fciatica in which they could be of fervice, and of the 
particular {pot to which they ought to be applied; the cures 
fometimes effected by them muft be afcribed to chance rather 
than to judgement. 

This laft obfervation naturally leads us to the fimple method 
of cure propofed, and fuccefsfully practifed by the ingenious 
Author. A redundant and acrid fluid, accumulated and ftag- 
nating in the vagine of the ifchiadic nerve, has diftended thofe 
vagine, and rendered them dropfical. What more rational or 
obvious method, fuppofing it praéticable, can be undertaken 
for the relief of the diforders produced by this diftenfion, than 
that which is purfued in the drop/y of the cheft, or abdomen ?— 
that is, the making an opening into the containing part, to let 
out the collected and acrid humor. Neverthelefs, great appa- 
rent difficulties feem to attend the execution of this fcheme: 
for who can pretend to perforate a particular-nerve buried un- 
der the mufcles, or rather the vagina of the nerve, without 
wounding. the nervous fibres ? or how can a fluggifh fizey hu- 
mor be expeé&ted to flow out through a fmall pundéture made 
for this, purpofe ? 

Hore 
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Here anatomy comes to the Author’s affiftance. Thence he 
Jearns the track of the schiadic nerve, and remarks ‘that thae 
part of “it which is the feat of the poflerior nervcus fciatica, is 
covered, in fome particular parts of its courfe from the knee 
to the foot, ‘with only the common integuments; fo that the 
vagina may be perforated ‘without wounding any mufcle, and 
merely by making a paflage for the humor through the fkin. 
Strong objections however occur againit the attempting to make 
this aperture with a cutting inftrument: but the Author was 
Jed to expeét that the action of a bliftering plaifter, applied to 
the proper place, would reach to the vagine of the affected 
nerve, anid produce an evacuation of the included humor: or, 
fuppofing its power not to extend beyond the fkin; yet-as the 
pores of the fkin communicate with thofe of the vaging, the 
jatter might be effeétually evacuated by it. 

Experience appears to have fully juflified this reafoning. The 
Author relates feveral cafes of patients, who after having tried 
a multitude of remedies without effect, have received a perfect 
and fpeedy cure by the mere application of a bliftering plaifter 
onthe particular parts where the i/chiadic nerve takes its courfe 
immediately under the fkin. One of thefe places is at the 
head of the fibula, and the other on the inftep. Ina _ plate 
which accompanies this performance, a drawing is given of 
the leg’ and foot, on which the precife {pots where the bliftering 
plaifter ought to be applied are accurately marked. Indeed the 
cure intirely depends on a careful attention to this particular. | 

‘From this flight fketch our medical Readers will be.enabled 
to judpe of the Author’s theory, and of the practice founded on 
it in the treatment of this ftubborn difeafe. We have dwelt 
the longer upon it, as we believe that the original.of this work, 
and the fimple and eafy method of cure recommended in it,’ are 
but little known in this country, and appear to be highly 
worthy of their attention. Ina prefatory advertifement, Mr. 
Henry Crantz, poffibly the Editor or Tranflator of this per- 
formance, declares that he * could not refift the temptation of 
giving fome {mall token’ of the reverence and efteem he. bears 
“that fatious ‘man (the Author) and alfo of his attention and 
regard for his own pupils, who have impatiently waited for the 
publication of this treatife :’ adding that ‘the good wifhes-and 
prayers heaped on the Author, by the multitude that he has fuc- 
cefsfully freed, in this ccuntry [what country, we are-not told] 
‘from fo excruciating a torture, are more than fufficient tefti- 
monies of its merit..—T he Baron Van Swieten likewife, in one 
of the paflages above alluded to, fpeaking of the Author and 
the prefent tra¢t, recommends it-as deferving of being-univer- 
fally read:-—* Cujus tradiatus de hac ve editus-ab omnibus  legime- 
reiur—De¢ Rheumatifme, Comment, Apbor. 1494. p..683. 
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Art. III. 4 general Hiftory of Mufic, from the earlief Ages to the pre. of 
Jent Period, &e, By Charles Burney, Mof. D. F.R.S, Vo} I. th 
{Continued from Page 203, and concluded. ] O 
AvinG wholly confined ourfelves, in the preceding Ar. . 
ticle, to the more fcientific or technical parts of the pre- : 
fent work; it remains that we give the Reader fome account 
of the narrative or purely hiftorical part of it. This com. : 
mences with the hiftory of Mufic in Egypt; a country where : 
this fcience, in particular, evidently appears to have been fuc. : 
cefsfully cultivated in the moft early ages of the world. There , 
are no memorials, the Author obferyes, of human art and in- P 
duftry, at prefent fubfifting in Rome, of equal antiquity wih 4 ° 
the obelifks that have been brought thither from Egypt; two 
of which, fuppofed to have been originally erected by Sefoftris, : 
at Heliopolis, near 400 years before the Trojan war, were fent y 
to Rome by Auguftus. On one of thefe, now lying in the : 
Campus Martius, is reprefented a mufical inftrument of two ; 


{trings, with a neck to it; and which greatly refembles the Ca. 
lafcione {till in common ufe in the kingdom of Naples. Of this 
inftrument the Author exhibits a drawing made under his own 
infpection, and of the fame fize with the figure on the obelifk, 
In confequence of its having a neck and finger-board, it was 
capable, though it was furnifhed only with two ftrings, of pro- 
ducing at leaft feven or eight notes, by means of /fopping, or 
fhortening each ftring :—an advantage which none of the Gre- 
cian inftruments, on the reprefentations of which no neck is 
ever obferved, feem to have poflefled for many ages after the 
erection of this column. This inftrument therefore the Author 
very juftly exhibits, as offering an inconteftible proof that the 
Egyptians, in the moft early ages of the world, * had difcovered 
the means of extending the mufical fcale, and multiplying the 
founds of a few ftrings, by the moft fimple expedients.’ 
But the cleareft and moft decifive proof of the advanced ftate 
of practical mufic in Egypt, in the moft remote times, is fur- 
nifhed by a letter containing much curious information relative 
to the flate of mufic in Abyffinia, with which the Author was 
favoured by Mr. Bruce. ‘This letter was accompanied with 
two exquifite drawings, one of which reprefents a lyre, and the 
other a harp. We fhall dwell particularly on the latter, on 
account of the ftriking beauty of its form, and the high antl 
quity of the painting in which it is reprefented. , 
The place in which the painting is faid to have been difcovered 
by Mr. Bruce *, was among the fepulchres, according to tradition, 


——— 





* It mutt here be underftood, ex pafant, that although Mr. Bruce’s 
veracity is taken for granted, the Reviewers will not be anfwerable 
for the reports of any traveller. wt 
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of the firft kings of Egyptian Thebes, and at a {mall diftance from 
the ruins of that capital. The magnificent tomb of Ifmandes, or 
Ofymanduas, fo particularly defcribed by Strabo, and whofe 
ftupendous ruins ftill. remaining are faid, by Dr. Pococke, to 
extend more than half a mile, contained rooms, according to 
this Traveller, the walls of which were ftill adorned with fculp~ 
ture, © and with inflruments of mufic;’ which however neither 
he, or Norden, have defcribed. In a paflage of one of thefe 
very chambers, which Pococke appears to have vifited, Mr. 
Bruce, befide other figures moulded in baflo-relievo, faw and 
particularly attended to a picture of a man playing upon the 
harp, painted in fre/co, and quite intire. 

‘ His left hand,’ fays Mr. Bruce, * feems employed in the 
upper part of the inftrument among the notes in 4/to, as if 
in an Arpeggio; while ftooping forwards, he feems with his 
right hand to be beginning with the loweft ftring, and promif- 
ing to afcend with the moft rapid execution: this action, fo 
obvioufly rendered by an artift,’ whom Mr. B. reprefents as one 
of the lower clafs, * fhews that it was a common one in his 
time ; or, in other words, that great hands were then frequent, 
and confequently that mufic was well underftood, and diligently 
followed.’—An elegant drawing of this valuable remain of 
Eeyptian antiquity is given in a plate, without the figure of 
the performer ; that no part of the inftrument might be con- 
cealed from view. 

Mr. Bruce concludes his interefting letter by obferving that 
the ftru€ture “and capabilities of this Theban harp © overturn all 
the accounts of the earlieft ftate of ancient mufic and inftru- 
ments in Egypt ;’—that its form, ornaments, and compafs, exe 
hibit * an inconteftible proof, ftronger than a thoufand Greek 
quotations, that geometry, drawing, mechanics, and mufic, 
were at the greateft perfection when this harp was made; and 
that what we think in Egypt was the invention of arts, was only 
the beginning of the zra of their re/foration.’ 

The Author likewife, after having calculated, from the beft 
chronological data, that the difcovery of this painting throws 
back the invention and ufe of mufical inftruments in Egypt, 
hear 4000 years before the prefent period; offers fome conjec- 
tures concerning the manner in which its ¢hirtcen ftrings are 
tuned ; and concurs with Mr. Bruce in the opinion declared in 
the preceding quotation. 

‘ [have now,’ fays he, © to fpeak of the Theban harp, the 
moft curious and beautiful of all the ancient inftruments that 
have come to my knowledge. The number of ftrings, the fize 
and form of this inftrument, and the elegance of its orna- 
ments, awaken refletions, which to indulge, would lead me 
too far from my chief inquiries, and indeed out of my depth, 
The mind is wholly loft in the immenfe antiquity of the paint- 
ing 
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ing in which it is reprefented; indeed the time when jt weg 
executed is fo remote, as to encourage a belief that arts, after 
having been brought to great perfection, were again loft, and 
again invented, long after this periods and there can be no 
doubt but that human knowledge and refinements have fhared 
the fame fate as the kingdoms in which they have been cy}. 
tivated.’ 

The Author’s next chapter is dedicated to the fubje& of Hp. 
brew mufic. Here he neceffarily takes facred hiftory for his fole 
guide, and from thence extracts a connected and entertaining 
account of the ftate and progrefs of mufic from the days of 
‘ Jubal, the fixth defcendant from Cain,—the father of all fush 
as handle the harp and-the organ: [Genef. chap. i. ver, 21.) 
ftopping particularly at the zra of the royal practical muficiag, 
David; ¢.in whofe reign mufic was‘held in the higheft eftima- 
‘tion by the Hebrews ,’ as appears from the enumeration, in the 
ift-book of Chronicles, ch. Xv. xvi. and xxiii. of the numeroys 
band appointed by him for the fervice of the ark. In the 2sth 
chapter of this book, * the number of fuch as were infiryded, 
and were cunning in fong, is faid to have been two hundred 
four-fcore and eight: and in chap. xxiii, he appoints no lefs.a 
band than four thoufand of the. Levites to praife the Lord with 
inftruments. 

While mufic had obtained fo large and fplendid an eftablifh- 
ment, in the days of David and Solomon, the Auguftan age 
of'Judza ; the Greeks, as Dr. Burney obferves, had fcarce in- 
vented their rudeft inftsuments. For Homer and Hefiod, -the 
refiners, if not the inventors, of Greek poetry; and Orpheus, 
Mufeeus, and Linus, to. whom they attribute the invention of 
their mufic and. inftruments, all flourifhed after thefe Hebrew 
monarchs.’ 

‘With refpe&t to the medern Jewifh mufic, the Author relates 
fome information refpeing it, which ihe received from,an He- 
brew high prieft ; from:which it appears. that the little finging 
which is now ufed in the Jewifh fynagogues is an innovation, 
and:a modern licence; .and that ‘ the only Jews now on the 
globe, who have a regular mufical eftablifhment in. their-fyna- 
gogues, are the Germans, who fing in parts 3“and thefe preferve 
fome old:meledies, or fpecies of chants, whieh ,are thougbt to 
be very ancient.’—A plate accompanies this chapter, . in which 
the Author gratifies the curiofity of his readers-by fpecimens:9f 
feveral Hebrew chants or melodies, which were fung in» the 
fynagogues of different parts of Europe, during the twolaft 
centuries. 

Our Hiftorian now enters upon -claffical ground.; proceeding 
firft through the diftant and dark regions of fable.and. allegory» 
and accordingly taking poets and mythologifts—for unluckily 


no others are to be had—for his conductors, His courfe shen 
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thefe obfcuté tracts is fmoothed, diverfified, and rendered agree- 
able both to the mufical and claffical reader, by the lights which 
he has collected and concentrated, relative to the infant ftate 
of mufic afhong the Greeks; and by the addrefs with which he 
has treated the ingenious fables of antiquity, fo elegantly fung 
by their poets; not wholly without having fome foundation in 
real hiftory. After employing two chapters on the hiftory of 
thig art in Greece, * during the refidence of Pagan divinities, 
of the firft order, upon earth,’ and on that‘of the terreftrial or 
demi-gods, he defcends in the next to the hercic times. 

‘ So many fables,’ fays the Author, * have been devifed con- 
cerning the firft poets and muficians, that a doubt has been 
frown evén upon their exiftence. Chiron, Amphion, Or- 
heus, Linus, and Mufeus, are fpoken of by the poets and 
mythologifts fo hyperbolically, that the time when, and place 
where they flourifhed, will appear to many as little worth a fe- 
rious inquiry as the genealogy of Tom Thumb, or the chrono- 
logy of a fairy tale. However, though | am ready to part with 
the miraculous powers of their mufic, I am unwilling that per- 
fonsy whofe talents have been fo long celebrated, fhould be an- 
nihilated, and their actions cancelled from the records of patt 
umes; 

‘© Ev’n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
‘* Ev’n in their afhes live their wonted fires.” 

But though thefe’ philofophers, poets, and muficians, were 
placed, as the’ Author well exprefles it, ¢ in fuch barren regions 
of hiftory, that, like the once beautiful cities of Palmyra and 
Balbec, they now ftand in a defert; he faves them, and their 
exalted characters, well known to and revered by all antiquity, 
from the’ dreadful’ doom of utter annihilation, denounced 
againft them by the fanciful and fyftematical Voffius ; who, ¢ in 
the true fpirit of fyftem, and licentioufnefs of an etymologift,’ 
undertook to kick them out of being, and to refolve their very 
names into Phoenician words, fignifying things inftead of per- 
fons. Purfuirig this conceit, he diffipated Linus, into a /ong, 
Mufeus, into AG/ar, art or difcipline; and Orpheus, whofe 
imputed works, at leaft, were printed the other day at Leipfic, 
he melted into Orpheo, or /cience. Thefe fuppofed non-enti- 
ties, however, the Author reinftates in the corporeal exiftence 
to which they appear to have a full right; and he gives an ac- 
count of their works feleéted from the moft enlightened and 
fober writers: of aritiquity. 

The hiftory of the Trojan war, as fung by Homer, whofe 
poems: were * the Bible of the Greeks,’ furnifhes our Hiftorian 
with avariety of pleafing matter for this divifion of his hiftory. 
Antiquity; he-obferves; * has paid fuch refpect to the perfon- 
ages mentioned in the poems of Homer, as never to have 
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doubted of the real exiftence of any one of them:” and this poet 
was, in general, * fo accurate with refpect to Coflume, that he 
feldom mentioned perfons or things that we may not conclude 
to have been known during the times of which he writes’ 
Mufic is mentioned by him, with a degree of rapture, in more 
than fifty places of the Hiad and Odyfley; though in fuch clo 
union with poetry, that it is dificult, Dr. B. obferves, to gir. 
criminate to which the poet’s praifes belong. Among the ny. 
merous feafts and banquets defcribed by him, there is not one 
without mufic anda bard. We muft confine ourfelves, how. 
ever, to the quoting and abridging a {mall part of the Author's 
materials felected from this venerable poet. 

The bard whofe character and dignity Homer has moft highly 
exalted, is Demodocus: 

‘* The herald now arrives, and guides along 


‘© The facred matter of celeftial fong: 
* * o * - * a 


«© Before his feat a polith’d table fhines 
‘© And a full goblet foams with gen’rous wines : 
¢* His food a herald bore +” 
¢ Homer, it is certain,’ fays the Author, © has negle&ed no. 
thing which can give dignity and importance to this bard. He 
never moves without a heralds he has a diftinguifhed place at 
the king’s table; is helped by Ulyffes to the firft cut; and 


‘© For him the goblet flows with wines unmixt.”’ 


The following beautiful lines, relative to the fame perfonage, 
whofe praifes occupy the greateft part of the eighth book of the 
Odyffey, are properly quoted by the Author, as applicable to 
his prefent fubject. They fhew the high eftimation in which 
the character of the bard was held in the days of Homer : 


‘¢ The Bard a herald guides: the gazing throng 
‘* Pay low obeyfance as he moves along : 

** Beneath a fculptured arch he fits enthron’d 

‘¢ The peers encircling form an awful round. 

¢¢ Then from the chine, Ulyfles carves with art 
‘© Delicious food, an honorary part; 

‘* This, let the mafter of the lyre receive, 

“s A pledge of Jove! ’tis all a wretch can give. 
** Lives there a man beneath the fpacians fkies, 
<* Who facred honours to the bard denies ? 

‘* The Mufe the bard infpires, exalts his mind ; 
‘© The Mufe indulgent loves th’ harmonious kind.” 


© If mufic be degenerated in thefe times, the honours con- 
ferred upon muficians are likewife diminifhed; for though a 
vocal performer may acquire the ¢rifing reward of fifty guineas: 
a fong, yet we never hear of one being feated at a king’s tables 








¢ Odyffey, book viii. 
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et or even that any modern hero, or general, however inferior in 
he fame and merit to Ulyfles, condefcends to carve for him.’ 

de The Author next proceeds to treat, in his fourth chapter, 
~ of the ftate of mufic in Greece, from the time of Homer till 
re that country was fubdued by the Romans:—a period during 
fe which all the arts arrived at the utmoft height of perfection; 
f. and that was particularly diftinguithed by the mujfical conte/ts, 
I~ which he proves to have con{tituted a part of the exhibitions 


le at all the four public games called facred, particularly the Py- 
I~ | thic. Here Sacadas, though an excellent poet as well as mufi- 


’s cian, appears to be the firft upon record who detached mufic 
from poetry, and engaged the public attention in favour of mere 
y inftrumental mufic:—* A /chi/m,’ fays the Author, * that has 


been as feverely cenfured as any one in the church. The cen- 
furers, however, have forgot that fuch /chi/ms, in the arts, are as 
much to be defired, as thofe of religion are to be avoided; 
fince it is by fuch /eparations’only, that the different arts, and 
diferent branches of the fame art, becoming the objects of fe- 
parate and exclufive cultivation, are brought to their laft refine- 
ment and perfection.’—Of the effects of this feparation the Au- 
thor afterwards {peaks more fuily in the following pafiages. 

‘ As foon,’ he obferves, ‘'as muficians were treed trom the 
laws of profody and metre, they multiplied the ftrings of the 
lyre, and the holes of the flute, introducing new movements 
more complicated and varied, with new intervals and uncom- 
) mon modulations. Lafus, Melanippides, ‘Timotheus, Phrynis, 
and fome others, are mentioned by Plutarch among the firft 
who dared to apply thefe licences to fong.’ 

Againft thefe innovations, and fuppofed corruptions, Ariftotle 
and others loudly complained and objefted ; but thefe, fays the 
Author, * are the objections that ftill recur, and ever will re- 
cur, to thofe who regard mufic as a flave to fyllables, forget- 
ting that it has @ /anguage of its own, with which it is able to 
fpeak to the paffions; and that there are certain occafions when 
it may with propriety be allowed to be a free agent.’ 

* From this time mufic became a diftin& art; the chorufes, 
which till now had governed the melody of the lyrift and tibi- 
cen, became fubordinate to both. Philofophers in vain ex- 
claimed againft thefe innovations, which they thought would 
tuin the morals of the people; who, as they are never difpoied 
tofacrifice the pleafures of the fenfes to thofe of the underftand- 
ing, heard thefe novelties with rapture, and encouraged the 
authors of them. This fpecies of mufic, therefore, foon pafled 
from the games to the ftage, feizing there upon the principal 
parts of the drama, and from being the humble companion of 
poetry, becoming her fovereign.’ 
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Among the * mufical grumblers and croakers of antiquity,’ the 
Author numbers Plato, Ariflotle, Ariftoxenus, and Plutarch ; 
who all agreed in lamenting the lofs of good mufic, © without 
confidering that every age had, probably, done the fame, 
whether right or wrong, from the beginning of the world; al, 
ways throwing mufical perfection into times remote from their 
own, as a thing never to be known but by tradition. The 

olden age had not its name from thofe who lived in it.’ 

In the fifth chapter the Author treats of the ancient mufical 
fects, and theories of found; particularly of the two principal 
fedts, the Pythagoreans and Arifloxenians; the two founders of 
which, together with Lafus, Euclid, and Ptolemy, were the 
moft illuftrious mufical theorifts of antiquity. Beginning with 
Pythagoras, he juftly reprobates the well known ftory of the 
blackimith’s hammers, which, together with the anvil, © have 
been fwallowed by ancients and moderns, and have paffled thro’ 
them, from one to another, with an oftrich-like digeftion,? 
Great refpeét, however, is due to this ancient fage for the in- 
vention of the monochord, pretty univerfally afcribed to him; 
and that of mufical ratios derived from it; by which found was 
brought under the power of numbers, and became the objeé of 
mathematical inveftigation. . 

The Author’s hiftory of the Pythagorean fchool is fucceeded 
by an account of the theories or doctrines of the arch-heretic, 
Ariftoxenus, the head of the oppofite fet; of Lafus, Euclid, 
Didymus, and Ptolemy. He terminates this chapter with an 
account of this laft-mentioned writer, who took a fupreme de- 
light in multiplying mufical fyftems, and fplitting of tones, 
He § broke the feale on the wheel ;’ but out of the great number 
of his licentious temperaments, one happily coincides with 
our prefent fyftem, and, according to the Author’s concluding 
paragraph, which we fhall tranfcribe, poffibly gave occafion, 
though after a very long interval, to counterpoint, or our pte- 
fent mufic in parts. | 

‘© Ptolemy having a facility, and perhaps a pleafure, in cal- 
culating, feems-to have fported with the fcale, and wantonly 
to have tricd éonfufions, by difleCting and torturing it in all pof- 
fible ways; and though one of his many fyftems fuits our pre 
fent practice, it is not to be imagined that it was defignedly 
calculated for the ufe of counterpoint, which was far from his 
thoughts. It feems, however, as if mufic in parts was firtt 
fuggefted by this arrangement of the intervals; for the thirds. 
and fixths, which were before fo harfh and crude as to be de-’ 
fervedly ranked among the difcords, were now foftened and 
fweetened into that grateful coincidence with which modern 
ears are fo much delighted. It was impofiible, after Hi 
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them, for lovers of mufic not to feel the charms arifing from 
the combination and fucceflion of thefe confonances; and it 
was from this time that the feeds of that harmony which may 
be faid, in a Jefs myfterious fenfe than that of Pythagoras, to 
be implanted in our nature, began to fpring up. They were 
certainly of flow growth, as no good feed was produced from 
them for more than 1000 years after: but arts, like animals ta 
whom great longevity is allowed, have a long infancy and 
childhood, before adclefcence and maturity come on.’ 

In the fucceeding chapter the Author gives us feveral agree- 
able and well tranflated fpecimens of the fcota, or fongs of the 
Gréeks. Inftead of tranicribing any of thefe moriels of ancient 
wit and feftivity, the melodies of which are irrecoverably loft, 
we fhall only obfeive that, in one of the notes to this chapter, 
the Author refers to a paflage in Ariftotte, which gieatly 
ftrengthens the ingenious and plaufible hypothefis he had before 
propofed concerning what he calls the o/d, or eafy enharmonic, 
and which we pretty fully explained in our former Article*. 
In problem 15, this philofopher {peaks of © evkarmonic melodies 
being formerly preferred to all others, © for their ea/e and fim- 
plicity, when it was cuftomary for gentlemen to perform in dithys 
rambic chorufes, &c.’ whereas, according to our prefent ideas of 
the enharmonic, which the Author terms the new, or artificial en- 
harmonic, none but profeffors could be fuppofed capable of 
éxecuting it. The Author’s hypothelis is likewife confirmed 
by his obfervations at pag. 407—411, on the famous Spartan 
Jenatus-confultum agaioft Timotheus ; in which thofe rigid law- 
givers, the kings and ephori of Sparta banifh this mufician, 
dnd condemn him to cut off the four fupe:fluous ftrings which 
he had added to his lyre; becaufe he had thereby ‘* rendered 
inelody infamous, by compofing in the chromatic, inftead of the 
enharmonic,”—In this decree, we fee the enharmonic genus re- 
prefented as plain and fimple, and as executed with only feven 
ftrings ; in oppofition to the more artificial and complicated chro- 
matic, which employed edeven. a 

In the Jaft chapter of this volume, the Author colleéts the 
fcanty remains of the mufical literature of the Romans. This 
great and powerful people, Dr. Burney obferves, fcarce culti- 
Vated any art except that of war; {cience and the fine arts have 
ing become theirs only by conqueft and adoption from Greece 
and Etruriat. * During the reign of Auguftus, except Vi- 
v7 truvius, 


, 
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———— 
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* See our Number for March lait, pag. 204—206. 

+ * With refpe& to Etrufcan mufic,’ fays the Author, * whoever 
regards the great number of inftruments reprefented in the fine col- 
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truvius, it does not appear that the Romans had one architec, 
fculptor, painter, or mufician.”’ Their principal profeffed wri. 
ters on the fubjeét of mulic are St. Auguftine, Martianus Ca. 
pella, Boethius, and Ca/ficdorus. “Their treatifes, fays the Au. 
thor, are mere repetitions of what their predeceflors had faid 
before, and are ali ¢ only bullets of the fame caliber. They 
teach no part of mufic but the alphabet, nor can anything be ac- 
quired by the moft intenfe fludy of them, except defpair and 
the head ach.’ 

The prefent volume is terminated by a differtation, contain- 
ing fome judicious reflections upon the conitruction and ufe of 
certain particular mufical inftruments of antiquity ; and by an 
explanation of the feveral excellent plates with which the Author 
has, in the moft liberal manner, embelli/bed, as well as illuftrated, 
the prefent work. ‘The manner, likewiie, in which he has 
executed the more abftrufe and perilous part of his undertaking, 
cannot fail to raife the expectations of his numerous fubfcribers, 
and readers, with refpect to the remaining part of it. Indeed, 
the lights which he has thrown, and the flowers which he has 
ftrewed, on the daskeft «nd moft barren tracts of antiquity, 
mult make every reader of tafte impatient to rejoin company 
with him in his future paflage through the more ferene and cul- 
tivated regions of modern mufic. In the technical or {cientific 
parts of the prefent volume, he is every where perfpicuous and 
inftructive ; in confequence of the great extent of his refearches, 
and of the judicious arrangement, and the excellent ufe which 
. he has made, of his materials; and in the hiftorical or narrative 
department, he is animated and entertaining. Every page 
carries marks of its being the produdtion of an original thinker; 
and it will, we doubt not, be coniidered as a very valuable ad- 
dition not only to the literature of this country, but to that of 
Europe. 





le&tion of antiquities publifhed under the patronage and infpedction 
of Sir William Hamilton, as well as in that lately publifhed at Rome 
by Paflerio, muft be convinced that the ancient inhabitants of Etru- 
ria were extremely attached to mufic; for every fpecies of mufical 
inftrument that is to be found in the remains of ancient Greek fculp- 
ture is delineated on the vafes of thefe colle€tions; though the an- 
tiquity of fome of them is imagined to be much higher than the 
general ufé of the infiruments reprefented upon them was, even 19 
greece.” 
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Art. IV. Purrosopnicat Transactions, Vol. rxv. For the 
Year 1775. Partz. 4to. 78. 6d. Davis. 


GENERAL Puysics. 

Article 48. 4 Propofal for meafuring the Attraétion of fome Hills 
in this Kingdom by Aftronomi.al Obfervations. By the Rev. 
Nevil Mafkelyne, B. D. F.R.S. and Aftronomer Royal. 

Article 49. An Account of Obfervations made on the Mountain 

Schehallien, for finding its Attraction. By the fame. 
HES E two Articles contain the hiftory of a late im- A 

T portant philofophical expedition, very properly under- 

taken and executed under the aufpices of the Royal Society ; 

with the intention of afcertaining, by decifive experimen:s, 

the truth of the great law of univerfal gravitation: —the bafis 

of that noble fyftem which the world owes to the genius and 

feacity of Newton. 

According to the Newtonian theory, an attractive power is 

not only exerted between thofe large mafles of matter which 

conftitute the fun and planets; but likewife between all com- 

paratively {maller bodies, and even between the fmalleft parti- 

cles of which they are compofed. Agreeably to this hypothefis, 

a heavy body, which ought to gravitate or tend toward the 

centre of the earth, in a direction perpendicular to its furface, 

fuppofing the faid furface to be perfe€lly even and fpherical, 

ought Jikewife, though in a lefs degree, to be attracted and tend 

towards a mountain placed on the earth’s furface: fo that a 

plumb-line, for inftance, of a quadrant, hanging in the neigh- 

bourhcod of fuch a mountain, ought to be drawn from a per- 

pendicular fituation ; in confequence of the attractive power of 

the quantity of matter of which it is compofed, acting in a di- 

rection different from that exerted by the whole mafs of matter 

in the earth, and with a proportionably inferior degree of force. 

* It will eafily be imagined,’ fays the Aftronomer Royal, in 

the firit of thefe papers, which was read before the Royal So- 

ciety in the year 1772, © that to find a fenfible attraflion of any 

hill from undoubted experiment, would be a matter of no {mall 

curiofity, would greatly illuftrate the general theory of gravity, 

and would make the univerfal gravitation of matter palpable, 

if { may fo exprefs myfelf, to every perfon, and fit to convince 

thofe who will yield their affent to nothing but downright ex- * 

periment. Nor would its ufes end here; as it would ferve to 

give us a better idea of the total mafs of the earth, and the 

Proportional denfity of the matter near the furface compared j 

with the mean denlity of the whole earth. The refult of fuch 

an uncommon experiment, which | fhould hope would prove 
fuccefsful, would doubtlefs do honour to the nation where it 

Was made, and the Society which executed it,’ 
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Though Sir Ifaac Newton had long ago hinted at an expe. 
riment of this kind; and had remarked that ** a mountain of 
an hemilpherical figure, three miles high and fix broad, would 
not, by its attraciion, draw the p]umb-line two minutes out of 
the perpendicular *:’ yet no attempt to afcertain this matter, 
by actual experiment, was made till about the year 1738; when 
the French academicians, particularly Mefirs. Bouguer and 
Condamine, who were fent to Peru to meafure a degree under 
the equator, attempied to difcover the attractive power of Chim. 
boraco, a mountain in the province of Quito. According to 
their obfervations, which were however made under circum. 
{tances by no means favourable to an accurate folution of fo 
nice and difficult a problem, the mountain Chimboraco exerted 
an attraction equal to eight feconds. ‘Though this experiment 
was not perhaps fufficient to prove fatisfa€torily even the reality 
of an attraction, much Jefs the precife quantity of it; yet it 
does not appear that any fteps had-been fince taken to repeat it. 

The Royal Society having, through the munificence of his 
Majefty, been enabled to undertake the execution of this deli- 
cate and important aftronomical experiment; the Aftronomer 
Royal was chofen to conduc it. After various inquiries, the 
mountain Scheballien, fituated nearly in the centre of Scotland, 
was pitched upon as the moft proper for the purpofe that could 
be found in this ifland. The obfervations were made by taking 
the meridian zenith diftances of different fixed ftars, near the 
zenith, by means of a zenith fector of ten feet radius; firft on 
the fouth, and afterwards on the north fide of the hill, the 
greateft length of which extended in an eaft and weft direction, 

Jt is evident that if the mafs of matter in the bill exerted any 
fenfible attraction, it would caufe the plumb-line of the feGor, 
through which an obferver viewed a ftar in the meridian, to de- 
viate from its perpendicular fituation, and would attraé it con- 
trary ways at the two ftations, thereby doubling the effe&t. On 
the fouth fide, the plummet would be drawn to the northward, 
by the attractive power of the hill placed.to the northward of it: 
and on the north fide, a contrary and equal deflection of the plumb- 
line would take place, in confequence of the attraction of the 
hill, now to the fouthward of it. The apparent zenith diftances 
of the flars would be affeéted contrary ways; thofe being in- 
creafed at the one ftation, which were diminifhed at the other: 
and the correfpondent quantities of the defle€tion of the plumb- 
line would give the obferver the /um of the two contrary at- 
tractions of the hill, acting on the plummet at the two ftations; 


— | 





* By a very eafy calculation it is found that fuch a mountain 
would attrac the plumb-line 1° 18” from the perpendicular. 
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the balf -| which will, of courfe, indicate the attractive power 
the hill. ) 

Troe defcribing his excellent aftronomical apparatus, and 
relating in detail the hiftory of a part of his various operations 
during his aftronomical campaign, which lafted about four 
months; the Author gives the refult of them, from which it 
appears that the /um of the two contrary attractions of the 
mountain Schehallien, in the two temporary obfervatories which 
were fucceffively fixed half way up the bill (where che effect of 
its attraction would be greateft) was equal to11”. 6.—From 
a rough computation, founded on the known law of gravitation 5 
and on an allumpition that the dentity of the hill was equal to 
the mean denfity of the earth; the Author finds that the at- 
traction of the hill fhould amount to about the double of this 
uantity. From thence he infers that the denfity of the hill is 
gnly about half the mean denfity of the earth. It does not ap- 
pear however that the mountain Schehallien has ever been a 
volcano, or is hollow; as it is extremely folid and deafe, and 
feemingly compofed of an intire rack. 

Having by this curious and accurate experiment fatisfa&tosily 
afcertained the attraction of matter, and its quantity im the pre- 
fent cafe, the Author proceeds to confider fome of the confe- 
quences which may be drawn from it, relative to feveral of the 
moft important queftions in natural philofophy. We fhall 

uote, with fome absidgments, what he obferves on this 
ubject : 

"e 1. It appears from this experiment, that the mountain 
Schehallien exerts a fenfible at:raction; therefore,, from the 
rules of philefophifing, we are to conclude that every moun-. 
tain, and indeed: every particle of the earth, is endued with the 
fame property, in proportion to its quantity of matter. 

© 92. The law of the variation of this. force, in the inverfe 
ratia of the fquares of the diftances, as laid) down by Sir Lfaac 
Newton, is alfo confirmed by this experiment. For, if the 
force of attration of the hill had, been only to that of the 
earth, as the matter in. the hill to. that of the earth, and had 
not been greatly increafed. by the neac approach to its. centre, 
the attraétion thereof muft haye been, wholly infenfible. But: 
now, by only fuppofing the mean. denfity, of the earth: ta be: 
double. to. that of the hill, which, feems. very: probable from 
other confiderations, the attraction. of; the hill will be recon- 
ciled to the general law. of, the variation of attraction in. the in= 
verfe duplicate ratio of the diftances, as deduced by. Sir Ifaac 
Newton from the comparifon of, the motion of. the heavenly 
bodies with the force of, gravity at. the: furface of: the earth ;. and, 
the analogy of nature will be preferved. 
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‘ 3. We may now, therefore, be allowed to admit this law 
and to acknowledge that the mean denfity of the earth js i 
Jeaft double of that at the furface, and confequently that ‘the 
denfity of the internal parts of the earth is much greater than 
near the furface. Hence alfo, the whole quaniity of matter in 
the earth will be’ at leaft as great again as if it had been all 
compofed of matter of the fame denfity with that at the fur. 
face ; or will be about four or five times as great as if it were 
all compoled of water.—This conclufion, he adds, is total] 
contrary to the hypothefis of fome naturalifts who * fuppofe the 
earth to be only a great hollow fhell of matter ; fupporting its 
felf from the property of an arch, with an immenfe vacuity in 
the midit of it. But, were that the cafe, the attra@ion of 
mountains, and even fmaller inequalities in the earth’s furface, 
would be very great, contrary to experiment, and would affed 
the-meafures of the degrees of the meridian much more than 
we'find they do; and the variation of gravity, in different lati. 
tudes, in going from the equator to the poles, as found b 
pendulums, would not be near fo regular as it has been found 
by experiment to be.’ 

4. He obferves, laftly, that as mountains are, by thefe ex- 
periments, found capable of producing fenfible deflections of 
the plumb-lines of aftronomical inftruments; it becomes a 
matter of great importance in the menfuration of degrees in the 
meridian, either to chufe places where the irregular attractions 
of the elevated parts may be fmall; or where, by their fituation, 
they may compen(ate or counteract the effects of each other, 

Papers relating to ELECTRICITY and METEOROLOGY. 
Article 32. dn Account of the Effects of Lightning on a Houfe 
: which was furnifhed with a pointed Conductor, Fc. By Richard 

Haffenden, Efg; &c. With Remarks by Mr. Henley. 

It appears from this Article that the houfe of Richard Haffen- 
den, Efq; at ‘Tenderden in Kent, had been damaged by a ftroke 
of lightning, although it had been furnifhed with a metallic 
pointed conductor. A chimney was ftruck at one end of the 
houfe, about 49 or 50 feet diftant from another chimney at the 
other end of the building, five feet above which the point of 
the conduGting rod was elevated. The lightning paffed from 
the firft-mentioned chimney, through an interrupted communi- 
cation of lead, &c. at the top of the houfe, which was conneéted 
with the conductor ; exhibiting marks of its paflage, in thole 

rts where it met with refiftance, or interruption to its courfe ; 
by fplitting and breaking both the tiles and the rafters into 
thoufands of pieces, and throwing fome of them to a great dif- 
tance. _When-it reached a leaden pipe which conveys the rain 
water to the earth, it was. conducted thither without doing any 
further injury to the building. ; 
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In order that condudtors for lightning may completely anfwer 
the end for which they are conftructed, it mcercainly neceflary 
that a (crupulous attention fhould be paid tp all thofe circum- 
flances, which theory or experience have fhewn to be neceflary 
forthe fale and eafy conveyance of the electric fluid through 
them: particularly, as we have fhewn very fully in a former 
Article relative to this fubject *, that there fhould be no inter- 
ruption of continuity in the condudling fubltance; and that it 
fhould enter, to fome depth, into moitt earth, or water. 

In the prefent inftance, there was a failure in both thefe par- 
ticulars. In the firft place, the leaden pipe, which carried off 
the rain water, and which was conneied with the pointed iron 
rod fixed to one of the chimneys, was not continued to the 
earth ; but terminated at the diltance of four feet fiom its fur- 
face: there the leaden pipe received the point of a rufty fpit, 
which entered a few inches within it; and which feems to have 
been placed in that fituation, only pro tempore, and merely as 
an expedient. In the next place, the lower end of the {pit did 
not penetrate the earth, but merely refted upon it. In fa@, 
the refiftance which the eleétric matter met with, in its paf- 
faze from the lower extremity of the leaden pipe, to the end or 
point of the fpit inferted in it, and leaning againft it, was ren- 
dered evident by the vifible effeQs: for the pipe was burft or 
broke open, and partly melted, by the explofion, in that very 
part of it which was even with the point of the {pit. 

Mr. Henley obferves on this occafion, with a view apparently 
to obviate any objections which might be urged, fiom this ac- 
cident, againft the preferable ufe of pointed conductors, that, 
at leaft in the prefent cafe, a fharp pointed conductor did not 
invite, or draw down upon itfelf the ftroke of lightning ; 
which here preferably ftruck a chimney, or blunt body, at a 
pretty confiderable diftance from it. It muft be owned at 
the fame time, that fuch pointed condutor may not be fufh- 
cient, by its filent attractive power, to protect the whole of a 
large building ; one part of which is in actual contaé with a 
very extenfive furface of metal leading from it to the conduétor. 
He further remarks that two fuch condutors, with a commu- 
nication of lead between them, would probably have protedted 
the prefent building : and that, as the iron fpit, which was only 
three-quarters of an inch fquare, conducted the whole of the 
lightning, without fhewing any figns of having been even in 
the flighteft degree affected by it, an iron bar of that fize feems 
to be fully fufficient for the purpofe. 


a 





* See Monthly Review, vol. xlii, Mar. 1770, p, 201. 
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Article 34. Defcription and Ue of a portable Wind Gage, B 
Dr. James Lind, Phyfician at Edinburgh, / 

Though it is difficult to defcribe philofophical inftruments 
without the affiftance of plates, we fhall endeavour to give the 
Reader a general idea of the prefent apparatus ; which is fimple 
and eafy of conftruction, and feems to be well adapted to the 
meafuring the force or momentum of the wind, with a fuffcient 
degree of accuracy. 

Two glafs tubes, parallel to each other, each of them fix 
inches in length, and four-tenths of an inch in the bore, are 
connected together below, like the two legs of an inverted fy- 
phon, by a {mall bent glafs tube, the bore of which is only 
one-tenth of an inch in diameter; the whole fomewhat re- 
fembling the capital vowel U. ‘To the top or open part of oné 
of thefe tubes or legs, a tube of brafs is fixed, of the fame dia- 
meter, which is bent perpendicularly outwards, fo as to havé 
its mouth open to the wind ; to which it ts always turned, ag 
the whole apparatus, with a fcale of degrees annexed to it, ig 
made to {wing round on a fpindle like a common weathercork, 

The tubes being half filled with water (or any other propet 
liquor) in a calm place, the water will ftand in both of them 
at the fame height, or in the fame horizontal level. Here the 
point o of the fcale is fixed. On adjufting the apparatus on 
its {pindle, the mouth of the bent tube of courfe turns towards 
the wind, which, in proportion to its ftrength, deprefles more 
or lefs the water on that fide, and equally elevates, if the tubes 
are of equal bore, the column of water in the other tube. 
The degrees or quantity of depreffion and elevation, obferved 
on the fcale, being added together, give the height of a co- 
Jumn of water which the wind is at that timé capable of fuftain- 
ing. Hence the force of the wind, on any given furface di- 
reCtly oppofed to it, may be known: as this force is equal to 
the weight of the column of water fuftained by the wind in the 
tubes of the wind-gage; refpect being had to the quantity 
of furface acted upon, and the perpendicular height of the 
column. 

To give only one fpecimen of the force of the wind, ina 
particular hurricane, as indicated by this inftrument :—On the 
oth of May 1775, the wind fupported a column of watef, in 
the Author’s wind-gage, fix inches feven-tenths in height. 
From a table calculated by the Author it appears that the force 
of. the wind in this hurricane, which did great damage to the 
gardens in his neighbourhood, was equa] to 34.921 pounds 
avoirdupois, on-every {quare foot. 
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Article 44. 4 Comparifon of the Heat of London and Edinburgh, 
By John Roebuck, M. D. F.R.S. &c. 

From the comparifon of the Author’s thermometrical obfer- 
vations at Edinburgh, fimultaneous to others made by Dr. He- 
berden at London, at eight in the morning, it appears from a 
mean of nine years obfervations taken at both thefe places, that 
the heat in the latter exceeded that of the former only one de- 

ree and four-tenths, of Fahrenheit’s thermometer :—an excefs, 
much lefs than might be expected from the difference of lati- 
tude, and * not fufficient to account why nonpareils, golden 
rennets, peaches, nectarines, and many kinds of grapes, gene- 
rally come to maturity near London, and fcarce ever near Edine. 
burgh, without the aid of artificial heat.’ 

The difficulty is afterwards in a great meafure cleared up, as. 
it appears, from fome obfervations taken in the afternoon, for 
three years, that the mean heat of the three fummer months, in 
London, at that time of the day, exceeded the mean_ heat of 
the fame months, at the fame hour, in Edinburgh, by feven de 
etecs and three-tenths. It is likewife afterwards. fuggefted by 
the Author and Dr, Heberden, that probably the mean heat of. 
good fprings in any country. is very, nearly the mean heat of the 
country— The mean heat of the fprings.near Edinburgh feems 
to be 47°, and at London is 51°. 

‘Articles 16, 17, 18, 19.]° Of thefe four Articles we. fhall. 
only take particular notice of the firft; in which, after obferv- 
ing that little advantage has hitherto been derived from the mi- 
nute labours of meteorological journalifts, in confequence of 
their not having formed compendious abftracts of their volumi- 
nous records, Dr. Horfley proceeds to point out a method of 
conftruting journals of this kind; which he firft exemplifies, 
by giving, in a table, an abridged view of the winds and rain, 
at London in the year 1774, compiled from the meteorological 
journals of the Royal Society. In four other tables he gives 
the ftate of the winds, fubdiyided into quarters of the compafs 5, 
and, in the fixth, the number of fair and froflty days in each 
fortnight, and in the whole year. Ina feventh table, he pro- 
pofes to afcertain the influence of the winds on the barometer ; 
and, in the eighth and ninth, the fuppofed influence of the 
moon on the weather, ‘This laft effeét, which has. been afcribed 
to the moon from the earlieft antiquity, the Author takes, fome 
Pains to contravert ; and to fhew that, even among the ancients, 
the moft fagacious obfervers did not confider the moon as the, 
tiicient caufe of a change of weather ; but drew their, prog- 
noftics from the fhape of the horns, the degree and colour of 
her light, the coloured circles furrounding her, and other cirs 
cumftances, merely as indications of the ftate of the. atmo- 
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lingua, res veftiaria Antiquorum, imprimis in §. Codice Hebreorisn 
occurrens, explicatur: Addite ad calceem Mantife LE gy ptiace V. 
Omnia cura SF fudio Foannis Reinoldi Forfler, LL.D. S.R, & 
A.S. 8vo. 38. 6d. Londini, Cadell, &c. 1776. 


Very learned and elaborate inquiry into the true Byfis 
A of the Ancients; in which the Author propofes to de. 


termine, among a great variety of contending authorities, 
whether this was a Jinen or cotton, or a mixture of both. In 
the refult of the inquiry he is of opinion, and not without fuf. 
ficient evidence, that this was a kind of garment made of cot- 
ton and linen, or perhaps of cotton only. Many very curious 
refetches are introduced, in the courfe of this work, refpeét. 
ing the ‘* res ve/liaria,” or the materials of the drefs of the 
Hebrews and Egyptians, and the antient inhabitants of other 
Faftern nations. The ftate of Egypt, previous to the fettle. 
ment of the Hebrews in this country, and during their inter. 
courfe with ‘its inhabitants, is likewife inveftigated, and the 
Author has fhewn, that, from the earlieft times of which we 
have any hiftorical records, it was diftinguifhed for its fciences 
and laws—its agriculture and manufactures—its commerce and 
opulence. He has alfo traced the conne@tion which fubfifted 
between the Eyyptians and I{raelites, and the etymology of 
their refpective languages, with a view of explaining many ob- 
fcure paflages of Scripture. We fhall give our Readers a {pe- 
cimen or two of his fuccefs in this way. 

The Jewith law forbids ** a garment mingled of linen and wol- 
len,” fee Leviticus, xix. 19. Commentators have been divided 
about the proper objeé? and reafons of this law. Our Author 
apprehends that the Hebrew word {}DYW (Shaatnetz) anfwers 
to the Egyptian Sh:ntnes, and that it is ufed to defcribe the fame 
garment, ‘This latter was a very gaudy and coftly vefture made 
of different-coloured wool and cotton; and, as he imagines, 
not unlike thofe that were appointed for the Jewifh high-prieft: 
fee Exod. xxviii. 6. The Egyptians appropriated coftly and 
fplendid garments of this kind to their deities; but the legi- 
flator of the Ifraelites commands, that their chief prieft fhould 
wear them in performing the folemn rites of his office. If this 
etymology of the word be allowed, it will not be difficult to ac- 
count for the above prohibition. Garments of this kind were 
too expenfive—the manufacture of them required too much 
time and labour in the infancy of the Arts among the children 
of Ifrael—and they were a fpecies ef Juxury very common 
among the neighbouring nations, againft which they were 
wifely cautioned and guarded. Befides, they were often painted 
with various figures of animals and plants which pertained to 


the worfhip of -the E ian deities; and, unlefs they had been 
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prohibited to the Ifraelites, might have enticed them to idgla- 
try. Moreover, as the ufe of them was confined to the high= 
prieft, he was hereby diftinguifhed from the reft of the people; 
and his external attire, being fuitable to the majefty and dig- 
nity of his office, and peculiar to himfelf, would naturally come 
mand admiration and reverence. 

The title which Pharaoh beftows on Jofeph, Gen. xli. 1S. 
viz. MIVYH MID (Zaphnat-Paeneach) has very much puzzled 
interpreters. Moft have agreed in. rendering. thefe words, ¢c- 
culti revelatorem; but, as our Author obferves, without any fut- 
ficient warrant. It is not at all improbable, that they were 
originally derived from the Egyptian ; Sabe-nouti pa-enchich, 
| Scriba vel fapiens divinus Spiritus eterni. And this: interpreta- 

tion is elucidated and confirmed by the opinion which- the 
Egyptians are well known to have entertained of the interpreters 
of dreams, as being poffefled of extraordinary wifdom and infpi- 
ration. Pharaoh had ordered his fervants to feck ‘for one ** in 
whom was the Spirit of God.” Our Author apprehends: thatejo- 
feph himielf refers to this title in chap. xliv. 5 ahd 155 and 
that this fenfe of the words is farther .eftablifhed by the 
Greek and Coptic tranflation of them, Yovfou gavny, which 
are the Greek expreffions for thofe Egyptian words that fignify 
fummum facerdotem fpiritus eternt. HT 

The word 3938 (Abrech) Gen. xli. 43, which was pro- 
claimed before Jofeph, is derived (fays our Author) from the 
Egyptian Haprechek, a rege cin&ius, feu veftitus: behold the man 
arrayed in royal veftments ! And this fenfe is confirmed by a re- 
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' ference to the ftory of Haman and Mordecai, E/ffher vi. 11. 

: We cannot clofe this Article without obferving, that our 
: Author has employed his extenfive reading and learning to 
: many very important purpofes of fcripture criticifm in this per- 
. formance ; and that readers of very different views and tafte 
Be may find great fatisfaQtion in the perufal of it. R,- P 
d Art. VI, Dr. Smith’s Iequiry into the Nature and Caufes of the Wealth 
m of Nations. Continued from our latt. 

d AvING, in a preceding Article, followed our Author’s 

° ingenious and elaborate inveftigation of the general na- 
rt ture and fources of wealth, through his firft Book, which treats 

4 ‘of the Caufes of Improvement in the productive Powers, of 
h Labour, and of the Order according to which its Produce is 
a naturally diftributed among the different Ranks of the People ;’ 

Pp we fhall now give our Readers the fubftance of his obfervations 

¥ on the Nature, Accumulation, and Employment of Stock ; and 

‘ on the different Progrefs of Opulence in different Nations. 

me “Before 
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Befare divifion of }abour is introduced into fociety, the aes 
evumulation of ftock is unneceflary. After this, the greater 
part of a man’s wants are fupplicd from the produce of the Jac 
bour of others, purchafed with the prices of his own. But this 
purchafe cannot be made till the produce of his own labour ig 
completed and fold. A ftock of goods of different kinds, there. 
fore,. muft be ftored up fomewhere, fufficient to maintain him 
and to fupply him with the materials and tools of his work,. at 
leaft, till thefe events are brought about.. And labour can be 
more and more fubdivided only in proportion as ftock is pre. 
vioully accumulated, becaufe fuch fubdivifion impties an increafe 
ofgnaterials and machines. On the contrary, accumulation of 
ftock naturally leads to improvement, by giving the owner ar 
opportunity of increafing the ntaterials, and facilitating the ope. 
rations, of labour, 

When a: man pofleffes no more ftock than would maintain 
him’ for a few days or weeks, he:feldom thinks of deriving any 
revénue from it ;, but as it. enlarges, he feeks:'a revenue frony 
that part which is not neceflary for immediate confumption, 
The ‘part:from which advantage is fought is his capeta/, Capi- 
tal may. be: employed in’ raifimg, manufacturing, purchafing, 
and: felling: goods; or in the improvement of Jands, purchafing 
tools, inftruments, &c. ‘The former is profitable only by cir- 
culation, ‘the latter without it: the firft may be called the cir- 
culating capital ; the laft; the fixed: capital, Different occupa- 
tions require different proportions between the fixed: and circu- 
lating ‘capitals employed: in them. The general ftock of any 
country or fociety.is the fame with that of all its members, and 
therefore’ is ‘naturally divided:into the fame three portions. The 
firft; for: immediate confumption, includes theftockof food, fur- 
niture, cloaths; houfes, &c. ‘The fixed capital confifts of ufes 
ful machines’ and inftruments; profitable buildings, as fhops, 
granaries, &c. improvements of land; and aequired ufeful abi- 


“Thies. “ ‘The-circulating capital-is-compofed-of money ; ftock of 


provifions for fale-; materials of cloaths, furniture, and. build- 
ing in the hands of the vender or. manufaCturer, or,work finifhed 
but not difpofed of. ‘The fixed capital is derived from and fup- 
ported by the circulating capital, ‘The end of both is to maine 
tain and augment the ftock ‘for immediate confumption, which 
conftitute the riches of a people. This latter’ ftock, as well-as 
that which is fixed, is fupplied from the ‘cireulating’ capital's. 
and the circulating capital is fupplied chiefly from three fources; 
the produce of lands, mines, and fifheries. ‘Thefe ‘replace the’ 
capitals employed in them, and in all’ other conterns, All’ 
ftock is employed’in one of the three ways mentioned, except 
where money is hoarded, or effects concealed. The 
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The whole price of the annual produce of any country muft 
refulve itfelf into wages, profit, cr rent. The real wealth of 
a country is its neat revenue, arifing from the value of its pro- 
duce, after deducting the expences of maintaining the fixed 
and circulating capitals, or what, without encroaching upon 
thefe capitals, they can devote to the confumption-ftock. The 
intention of the fixed capital is to increafe the produétive powers 
of labour; the whole expence of maintaining it isto be deduéted 
from the revenue; but in the circulating capital, the mainte- 
nance of the three parts, provifion, materials, and finifhed 
work, does not diminifh the neat revenue farther than is ne- 
cellary for maintaining the fixed capital, becaufe all befides 
this goes into the revenue. Money, then, is the only part of 
the circulating capital of a fociety, the maintenance of which 
can occafion any material diminution in the neat revenue. Mo- 
ney requires a confiderable expence of materials and labour, firft 
to collect and afterwards to fupport it; and in itfelf makes no 
part of the neat revenue of the fociety; it is the wheel of 
circulation, but altogether diftinct from the goods which it 
circulates. A man’s revenue confifts not both in his money 
and the goods it will purchafe, but more properly in the quantity 
of goods which he is able to purchafe than in the money which 
he poflefles. A guinea may be confidered as a bill for a certain 
quantity of neceflaries or conveniences, upon any of the tradef- 
men in the neighbourhood: the portion of wealth arifing from 
hence confifts not in the bill but the valuable commodities it 
will command. In like manner the revenue of a country is 
not both its money and confumable goods, but only one of 
thefe; and the latrer more properly than the former. Money, 
though a valuable part of the capital, is no part of the ftock 
of a fociety. 

Every faving in the expence of collecting and fupporting that 
part of the capital which confifts in money, is an improvement 
of the revenue. Hence the utility of paper circulation, which 
fupplies the place of an expenfive inftrument of commerce with 
one leis cofily, and often more convenient. The credit of a 
banker gives his notes all the value of money in circulation. 
And twenty thoufand pounds in cafh being generally fufficient 
to aniwer all the occafional demands which may arife from a 
paper circulation of a hundred thoufand, by this operation 
twenty thoufand pounds perform all the funétions of a hundred 
thoufand ; and the whole circulation will be carried on with 
one fifth of the fpecie neceflary without it. When the quan- 
tity of currency is by this means increafed beyond what is 
wanted in domeftic tranfaétions, a part of the money will be 
employed abroad in exchange for foreign goods, either to fup- 
ply the confumption of fome other country or their own. If 
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for the former purpofe, the profit will be an addition to the 
neat revenue of the country : if for the latter, it increafes ex. 
pence and confumption without increafing produ@tion, where 
it is employed in purchaling goods likely to be confumed 
idle people, and is therefore hurtful ; but where it is employed 
in increafing the fund of materials or provifion for labourers, 
it promotes indufiry and wealth. ‘This latter ufe of the over. 
plus of currency is the moft prevalent. It is therefore of ad. 
vantage to foci: ety to increafe the quantity of currency by paper, 
as it gives an opportunity of increafing the quantity of mate. 
rials, tools, and ‘maintenance for labour, and confequently of 
the produce of latour, ‘This has been the effect in Scotland of 
the eftablifhment of many private banks: butinefs at home has 
been carried on by paper, and the coin has been chiefly em- 
Poy ‘ed in pure! hafing goods s abroad, ‘The paper currency in any 
intry muft net exceed the value of the gold and filver which 
ould be necetlary without paper for tranfaiing the home bu- 
finefs : for then the part not wanted would be brought for 
payment, which would cccalion a run upon the banks, and 
oblige them to keep a larger fum of money always i in hand to 
saldies this inereale of demand. ‘This was the cafe fome years 
ayo in the bank of England, and lately in the Scotch banks, 
When a fufficient fum cannot be cc mmanded, recourie muft be 
had to the ruinous expedient of paying backwards and forwards 
from one bank to another by notes, paying difcount and all ex. 
pences from the ftack of the bank. 

The j udicious operations of banking, by fubftituting paper 
in the room of a great part of that go! d and filver which was 
dead ftock, and hereby enabling the country to convert this 
part into ative and produive ftock, are excecdingly beneficial 
in extending commerce: but paper currency mutt alw ays be 
attended with more hazard than money, from the unfkilfulnels 
or knavery of bankers, er from general canfes affecting public 
or private crevit. Paper circulation for very {mail fums fhould 
be prohibited, in order to confine it as much as poffible among 
traders, and prevent it from pafling between traders and con- 
fumers, which would banifh gold and filver almoft entirely 
from the country. It is alfo neceflary that circulating notes 
fhould be fubjecied to the obligation of unconditional payment ; 
fince any ponditton al claufe muft diminiih their value. 

. Labour is produfive or —— EFIVE § proc ductive that . os 
adds to the vatue of the fubject on which it is beftowed ; 

productive that which has rot ores effect. ‘The labours at mas 
nufacturers are of the former kind; thofe of perfons employed 
in government, in libera! profeffions, in public diverfions, me- 
nial fervants, and many others, are of the Jatter kind. Both 


thefe kinds of Jabcurers, and thofe who do not labour at all, 
. are 
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are maintained by the annual produce of labour and Jand. The 
preater portion of this produce is expended on the unproduc- 
tive labourers, the leis remains for the produ@ive, and confe. 
quently the lefs will be the nett annual produce. All produce 
isemployed either in replacing a capital or conftituting a re- 
venue ; the capital immediately maintains none but productive 
hands; the revenue is the only fource of fupport to unproduc- 
tive labourers. Hence the proportion of thete different clafles 
of labourers depends greatly upon the proportion of the annual 
produce deftined to replace a capital or conftitute a revenue: 
and this proportion is different in rich and in poor countries ; 
the fhare allotted to capital being much greater in the former 
than the latter. The proportion between thefe different funds, 
capital and revenue, determine the general character of the in- 
habitants of a country as to induftry or idlenefs. We are more 
induftrious than our forefathers, becaufe our capital, deftined 
for the encouragement of induftry, is greater. Every increafe 
or diminution of capital, therefore, naturally tends to increafe 
or diminifh the real quantity of induftry, the number of pro- 
duétive hands, and confequently the exchangeable value of pro- 
duce. Capitals are increafed by parfimony, and diminifhed by 
prodigality and mifconduct ; for whatever is faved from the re- 
venue is added to the capital, either to be employed by the 
perfon himfelf or others in labour. The prodigal, by encroach- 
ing upon his capital, diminifhes the funds of induftry, the 
quantity of labour, and the value of produce. Had the money 
wafted on unproductive hands been employed on labourers, 
there would have been an equal value of confumable goods re- 
produced, And becaufe the fole ufe of money is to circulate 
confumable goods, money will increafe or decreafe in propor- 
tion to the quantity of thefe produced, that is to the quantity 
of capital employed in labour. ‘Though private and public ex- 
travagance and mifconduct tend to impoverifh a nation, this 
tendency is counteracted by the uniform endeavours of indivi- 
duals to better their condition. An increafe of capital is ne- 
ceflary either to increafe the number of produdctive labourers, 
or improve the inftruments of Jabour: where this improvement 
or increafe has taken place, a country has certainly enlarged its 
capital. England, notwithftanding all the perverfion of annual 
produce from maintainine produdtive to maintaining unproduc- 
tive hands, by private extravagance, public profufion, and ex- 
Penfive wars, has been continually increafing its capital. Some 
Modes of private expence contribute more tothe growth of pub- 
lic opulence than others, A man of fortune who {pends his 
Tevenue in fupporting a ftumptuous table and retinue, lays up 
ho ftock by his mode of expence ; but he who lives more fru 
gally in thefe refpeéts, and is expenfive chieAy in furniture, 
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cloaths, books, pictures, and works of tafte and elegance, Sta. 
dually accumulates a ftock, which may be confidered as an ad. 
dition to the public wealth; and, withal, gives employment to 
many labouring hands. 

Stock lent at intereft is always confidered as a capital by the 
lender, and is generally employed as fuch by the borrower, 
All loans at. intereft, though made in money or paper, are in 
reality a transfer dB a certain portion of the annual produce of 
the land and Jabour of the country, to be employed as the bor. 
rower pleafes. The fame pieces of money may ferve fuccef. 
fively as the inftruments of different loans or of repayment; it 
is not therefore the money which is borrowed, fo properly ag 
the power of commanding produce to the amount of that mo. 
ney. And the intereft, in like manner, is the payment of a 
{mall portion of the annual produce to the lender. As general 
fiock increafes, the monied intereft, or that ftock which jis to 
be employed upon interefl, increafes with it; and, from the 
natural operation of competition, the intereft diminifhes. The 
increafe of the price of labour which will take place at this time, 
by diminifhing the profits of the trader, will lower the intereft 
of money. It is from thefe caufes, and not from the increafe 
of the quantity of money, that the general diminution of inte. 
reft has taken place. Legal reftri€tions upon intereft are ne, 
ceflary, to prevent the impolitions of artful projectors ; but the 
legal intereft fhould always be fixed fomewhat above the gene- 
ral market rate of intereft. 

Capital may be employed four different ways: in procuring 
rude produce ; in manufacturing and preparing goods ; in tranf- 
porting produce or goods from one place to another; and in 
retailing them to confumers. Each of thefe methods of em- 
ploying a capital is neceflary either to the exiftence or extention 
of the other three, or to the general convenience of fociety, 
Equal capitals employed in each of thefe ways, will put into 
motion very different quantities of productive labour. The ca- 
pital and profits of the retailer replace the capital of the mer- 
chant; thofe of the merchant replace the capital of the farmer 
and manufacturer, and employ many labouring hands : thofe of 
the manufaCturer, befides the replacing the capitals of thole 
from whom he purchafes his materials, employ a ftill greater 
number of produétive labourers: but no equal capital caufes fo 
much produétive labour as that of the farmer. The capital 
employed in agriculture and retail trade muft always refide 
within the fociety: that of the merchant feems to have no ne- 
ceflary refidence any where: that of the manufacturer muft be 
where the manufacture is carried on; but it is not neceflary 
that this fhould be where the materials grow, or where the 


goods are confumed. Where a country has not capital ms 
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cient for the three purpofes of agriculture, manufaGture, and 
merchandize, it is expecient, not prematurely to attempt all the 
three, but to apply to that which will yield the greateft quan- 
tity of productive labour, and confequently add the greateft 
yalue to the annual produce. ‘Thus, the rapid progrefs of the 
American colonies in opulence has been principally Owing to 
their attention to agriculture.—~ The operations of capital differ 
farther, according to the different forts of wholefale trade in 
which it is employed. Wholefale trade is of three kinds; the 
home trade; the foreign trade of confumption; the carrying 
trade, The capital employed in the home trade, purchafing in 
one part of the country in order to fell in another the produce 
of the induftry of that country, generally replaces by every fuch 
operation two diftinét capitals that had been employed in the 
agriculture or manufactures of that country, by bringing back 
commodities in return for thofe which are fold. The capital 
employed in purchafing foreign goods for home confumption, 
either directly or indirectly, with the produce of labour at home, 
in like manner replaces two capitals: but only one of them is 
at home; and the returns are not fo quick as thofe of the 
home trade; this kind of trade, therefore, gives lefs encourage- 
ment to induftry than the former. The capital employed in 
carrying the goods of one foreign country to another, has no 
concern in fupporting the productive labour of the country ; 
and does not always neceflarily increafe the numbers of failors 
or fhipping, as the fame capital might have employed an equal 
or greater number in the home or foreign trade of confumption. 
Each of thefe kinds of trade are advantageous and neceflary, in 
their conne€tion with each other ; even the carrying trade in a 
wealthy nation may be a proper employment of that capital, 
which is not required to fupport the produétive Jabour of the 
country; but as fources of produétive labour and wealth, the 
home and foreign trade of confumption are to be preferred. 

Book IN. Of the different Progre/s of Opulence in different 

ations. 

Commerce is chiefly carried on between the inhabitants of 
the town and thofe of the country ; and confifts in a mutually 
beneficial exchange of natural produce and manufactures. The 
cultivation and improvement of the country, which affords fub- 
fitence, muft be prior to the increafe of the town, which fur- 
nifhes only the means of convenience and luxury. The fub- 
iftence of the town depends upon the furplus of the country, 
and therefore the town can only increafe with the increafe of 
this furplus. ‘The town is a continual fair or market, to which 
the inhabitants of the country refort, in order to exchange their 
rude for manufactured produce. In the natural courfe of things, 
therefore, the progrefiive wealth of towns muft be confequen- 
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tial, and in proportion to the improvement of the country: the 
greater part of the capital of every growing fociety will natu. 
rally beemployed. firft in agriculture, then in manufactures, and 
afterwards in foreign commerce. But this natural order hath 
often been entizely inverted. 

During the confufions which took place afier the deftru@ion 
of the Roman empire, the chiefs and principal leaders pofleffed 
themfelves of the greater part of the lands. The lands thus 
ingrofled were continucd in a few hands by the law of primo. 
geniture and the introduction of entails. Thefe were adopted 
as the moft effectual means of fecuring independence and pawer, 
It feldom happens that a great proprietor is a great improver: 
the owners of territory were too bufy in fecuring and defend. 
ing, to think of cultivating them beyond what had been ufual, 
The tenants of lands, being fuch at will, were ftil! lefs atten. 
tive to improvement. They were the property and flaves of 
their lords, and therefore could have no motive to attempt any 
kind of advantageous cultivation, Nor was any material im- 
provements to be expecicd from th.t fpecies of farmers, known 
in France by the name of Metayers, and in Scotland by that 
of fteelebow-tenants, who equally divide the profits with the 
Jandlord ; for a tax amounting to one-half of the profits would 
be an infuperable difcouragement. But farmers who pay a cer- 
tain rent, under leafe for a term of years, may find it their in- 
tereft to lay out part of their capital for the improvement of 
their farms. “Ihe laws and cultomis fo favourable to the yeo- 
manry in England, have perhaps contributed mote to its pre- 
fent flourifhing ftate, than all the :egulatious of commerce. The 
fervices due to the landlord and to the Public, which were fo 
oppreffive forme:ly, have been almoft entirely removed, While 
the farmer lay under the difficulties above-mentioned, little im- 
provement was to be expected. And the ancient policy of Eu- 
rope added ftill farther difcouragements to the cultivation of 
land, by general prohibitions of exportation, by the abfurd 
Jaws againft engroflers, regraters, and foreftallers, and by the 
privileges of fairs and markets. 

The inhabitants of towns, long after the fall of the Roman 
empire, feem to have been chiefly tradefmen and mechanics; 
people of fervile, or nearly fervile condition, who travelled 
with their goods from place to place, and were fubjeét to dif- 
ferent kinds of taxes. But they appear to have rifen to inde 
pendence much earlier than the occupiers of lands. Having 
been accuftomed to pay a pol! tax to their lords or fovereign, 
for exemption from other tax, and from hence called free tra 

ers, thefe poll-taxes came in time to be farmed, and even bY 
the burghers themfelves, that is, became a fixed rent from 4 
town. At length both the payment and exemption were made 
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perpetual 5 and, confequentiy, ceafled to belong to individuals, 
except as burghers of a particular burgh; from whence they 
were called free burghers. Other important privileses foon 
followed thefe, particularly thofe.of incorporation. ‘The trve 
ground of thefe privileges probably was, that princes found it 
their intereft to increafe the power of the people again their 
common enemics the barons, and to encourage them in their 
combinations avaintt their oppreffors. Hence the privileges 

ranted to Englifh burghs, the inftitution of magitirates and 
councils of cities in France, the free towns in Germany, and 
the Hanfeatic league. The fovereign having emancipated the 
people from the power of the nobies, fometimes Joft his own 
dominion over them, and they formed themfelves into indepene 
dent scpublics; as in Italy and Switzerland. In other in- 
ftances, though they continued their allegiance, they became fo 
far free as not to be liable to be taxed without their own con- 
fent; and fent deputies to the general affembly of the {tates. 
Thefe circumitances gave the inhabitants of cities and towns 
great advantage over thofe of the country, and encouraged them 
to exert their induftry for improving their condition. Thofe 
towns which were firuated on the fea-coaft, or the borders of 
navigable rivers, enjoying an opportunity of bringing in their 
fupplies from diftant countries, and diftributing their manuface 
tures toa great extent, would firft become opulent. Manu- 
factures for diftant fale feem to have been introduced two dif- 
ferent ways; firft, by the efforts of particular merchants and 
undertakers to eftablifh them in imitation of fome foreign ma- 
nufactures of the fame kind: thefe are generally employed upon 
foreign materials: fecondly, by the gradual improvement of 
{kill and tafte,: from the coarfer manufactures common to all 
countries. ‘lhefe latter improvements often take place in in- 
land countries, where there is a furplus of provifion which can- 
not eafily be carried to any great diflance, and which therefore 
encourazes labourers to refort thither. Such manufactures are 
the offspring of agriculture, as is tne cafe with Birmingham, 
Manchefter, Leeds, &c. | 

The increafe and riches of commercial and manufacturing 
towns contributed to the improvement of the country three 
ways; by affording a great and ready market for the rude pro- 
duce of the country ; by providing purchafers of lands among 
the wealthy citizens ; and by eftablifhing order and good go- 


vernment, liberty and fecurity. The ftate of dependence in 
which tenants and retainers were before the introduction of 
commerce. was fuch as gave their lords little lefs than an abfolute 
power. Territorial jurifdiétions did not take their origin from 
the feudal law, but were known in their full extent long be- 
fore this law prevailed: they neceflarily lowed from the on 
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of property and manners at that time. The introduction of the 
feudal Jaw may be regarded as an attempt to moderate the autho- 
rity of the great allodial lords, by cflablifhing a regular fubor. 
dination accompanied with a long train of fervices and duties, 
from the king down to the fmalleft proprietor. But it was the 
filent and infenfible operations of foreign commerce, which 
effectually reduced the oppreflive power of the great proprietors 
of lands, by furnifhing them with articles which they might 
confume by themfelves, without fharing them with their tenants 
or retainers, and which therefore they would be tempted to 
purchafe, even at the expence of that terittory from which 
they derived their power. While they fpent their rents iy 
maintaining their tenants and retainers, they had this whole train 
in a ftate of dependence upon them: but by {pending them upon 
manufacturers and artifts they created no fuch dependence; for 
thefe having many employers could generally be maintained 
without the help of any fingle individual, Their expences 
being now turned into a new channel, a great part of their re- 
tainers were diftniffed ; the number of their tenants reduced, the 
rents of farms raifed, and, the better to enable the farmer to 
bear fuch advances, long leafes granted. This laft circumftance 
greatly contributed to the independence of the farmer. In this 
manner great proprietors of Jand loft their power, and became 
as infignificant as any fubftantial burgher or tradefman. Come 
merce, by increafing the means of luxurious expence, has had 
a tendency to leflen the number of old family eftates, and has. 
occafioned, in the manner above defcribed, the improvement of 
the country. The natural effet of commerce in multiplying 
fmal] proprietors of land, has been retarded by the laws of pri- 
mogeniture and entail. In England, the progrets of cultivation 
has followed flowly after the progrefs of commerce and manu- 
factures, notwithflanding the encouragement which has been 
given to acriculture. Cultivation is in a lower ftate in France 
than England, though it had foreign commerce in a confider- 
able degree near a century fooner than England, Spain and 
Portugal are in a ftill lower ftate of cultivation. Italy is the only 
great country in Europe, which feems to be univerfally cultivated 
and improved by means of commerce and manufactures. Its 
advantageous fituation, and the great number of its indepen- 
dent ftates, haye produced thcefe effects, The capital acquired 
by commerce is a precaricus pofleffion, and can fearccly be faid 
to belong to a country, till it has been fecured and realized in 
the cultivation of lands. Great mercantile wealth has often been 
transferred from one country ta another. The ordinary revolu- 
tions of war and government, eafily dry up the fources of that 
wealth which arifes from commerce only. That which arifes from 
the more folid improvements of agricultyre, is much more i 
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sable, and can only be deftroyed by fuch violent convulfions as 
happened at the fall of the Roman empire, 
[To be continued. | E P 
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Art. VIL. 4 View of the internal Evidence of the Chriftian Religion *, 
1zmo, 2s. 6d. Dodfley. 1776. 
HE internal evidence of Chriftianity has not efcaped the 
articular attention of its advocates. There is hardly a 
writer on the fubject who has not either dire€tly or obliquely 
flaed and urged it. Our ingenious Author, however, is of 
opinion that it has not been confidered with the attention which 
it deferves ; and yet, in our judgment, his manner of illuftra- 
ting and applying his argument is liable to confiderable objec- 
tions. Rational Chriftians may probably think that it was ca- 
pable of being purfued with greater advantage and efficacy, 
Though we were greatly pleafed with many juft and important 
obfervations which occur in this book, and which have been 
frequently fuggefted by other writers, we were equally furprifed 
at the reprefentations which are here given of fome of the doc- 
trines and precepts of Chriftianity. We fhould never have 
thought of attempting to eftablifh its truth by the fame method 
ofreafoning, It has not occurred to us that doctrines, allowed 
to be contradictory to reafon, are not, on this account, the 
lefs credible; nor have we ever conceived, that the virtues of 
friendfhip, fortitude, and patriotifm, do not form a part of the 
moral fyftem of the gofpel ; much lefs could we have urged the 
want of thefe virtues as a peculiar recommendation of its excel- 
lence. They ar¢ confpicuoufly illuftrated in the character of 
its Author, and it would be eafy to produce ftriking inftances 
in which his courage and friendfhip, and concern for the wel- 
fare of his country, were actually difplayed. But this is need- 
lefs; the advocates of the Chriftian religion, in anfwer to Lord 
Shaftefbury and others, have fufficiently vindicated it in this 
refpect. Thefe are unqueftionably virtues of confiderable im- 
portance; and fo far as they do not interfere with the general 
principles of benevolence which Chriftianity inculcates, they 
confticute a part of Chriftian morality. 

The Author’s plan is comprehended under the following pro- 
pofitions : * Firft, that there is now extant a book intitled the 
New Teftament. Secondly, that from this book may be ex- 
tracted a fyftem of religion entirely new, both with regard to 
the object and the doétrines, not only infinitely fuperior to, 
but unlike every thing which had ever before entered into the 
mind of man. Thirdly, that from this book may likewife be 
collected a fyftem of ethics, in which every moral precept, 
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founded on reafon, is carried to a hivher degree of 

; :' > Purity and 
perfection than in any other of the wileft philofopheis of pre. 
cedipg ages; every moral precept founded on falfe principles jg 
fotally omitted, and many new precepts added peculiarly cor. 
refponding with the new object of this religion. Lally, that 
fuch a fyftem of religion and morality could not have been the 


work of any man, or fet of men; much lefs of thofe obfcure, 


ignorant, and illiterate perfons, who actually did difcover and 
publifh it to the world; and that therefore it mutt undoubtedly 


shave been effected by the interpofition of divine power, that is, 


that it muft derive its origin from God.’ 

Under the third propofition, the Author reckons valour, pa- 
triotifm, and friendfhip, among fictitious virtues, founded on 
falfe principles, and productive of no falutary effets; and, he 
apprehends, that, however they have been celebrated and ad. 
mired, they are in fact no virtues at all, 

‘ Nothing, I believe, has fo much contributed to corrupt 
the true fpirit of the Chiftian inftitution, as that partiality 
which we contract from our earlieft education for the manners 
of Pagan antiquity: from whence we learn to adopt every 
moral idea, which is repugnant to it; to applaud falfe vir. 
tues, which that difavows; to be guided by laws of honour, 
which that abhors; to imitate characters, which that cetefts; 
and to behold heroes, patriots, conquerors, and fuicides, with 
admiration, whofe conduét that utterly condemns, From a 
coalition of thefe oppofite principles was generated that mon- 
ftrous fyftem of cruelty and benevolence, of barbarifm and ci- 
vility, of rapine and juflice, of fighting and devotion, of re 
venge and generofity, which haraffed the world for feveral cen- 
turies with crufades, holy wars, knight-errantry, and fingle 


combats, and even itill retains influence enough, under the 


name of honour, to defeat the moft beneficent ends of this holy 
inftitution. I mean not by this to pafs any cenfure on the 
principles of valour, patriotifm, or honour: they may be ufe- 
ful, and perhaps neceflary, in the commerce and bufinefs of 
the prefent turbulent and imperfect ftate; and thofe who are 
actuated by them may be virtuous, honcft, and even religious 
men: all that I aflert is, that they cannot be Chriftians: a 
profligate may be a Chriftian, though a bad one, becaufe he 
may be overpowered by paflions and temptations, and bis 2c 
tions may contradi& his principles; but a man, whofe ruling 
principle is honour, however virtuous he my be, cannot bea 
Chriftian, becaufe he erects a ftandard of duty, and deliberately 
adheres to it, diametrically oppofite to the whole tenour of that 
religion.” _ 

In eftablifhing the /af propofition, our ingenious Author 


{ums up the evidence, and coliccis it into one point of ae 
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with the following obfervation: © If any man can believe that 
at a time whea the literature of Greece and Rome, then in 
their meridian luftre, were infufficient for the tafk, the Son of 
3 Carpeater, together with twelve of the meancit and moft il- 
Jitrate mechanics, his aflociates, unaflifted by any fupernacural 
power, flould be able to difcover or tavent a fyftem of theolog 

the moft fubiime, and of ethics the moft perfect, which had 
eicaped the penetration and learning of Plato, Ariftotle, and 


Cicero; and that from this fyftem, by their own fagacity, they 


had excluced every falfe virtue, though univerfally admired, and 
admitted every true virtuc, though defpifed and ridiculed by the 
reft of the world: if any one can believe, that thefe men could 
become impottors for no other purpofe than the propagation of 
truth, villains for no end but to teach honefty, and martyrs 
without the leaft profpect of honour or advantage; or that, if 
all this fhould have been poflible, thefe few inconfiderable per- 
fons fhould have been able, in the courfe of a few years, to 
have {pread their religion over moft parts of the then known 
woild, jn oppofition to the interefts, pleafures, ambition, pre- 
jedices, and even reafon of mankind; to have triumphed over 
the powcr of princes, the intrigues of ftates, the force of cuf- 
tom, the blindnefs of zeal, the influence of priefis, the argu- 
ments of orators, and the philofophy of the world, without any 
fupernatural affiltance; if any one can believe all thefe mira- 
culous events, contradictory to the ccnftant experience of the 
powers and di‘pofitions of human nature, he muft be poffeffed 
of much more faith than is neceflary to make him a Chriftian, 
and remain an unbeliever from mere credulity. 

‘ But fhould thefe credulous infidels after al] be in the right, 
and this pretended revelation be all a fable; from believing it 
what harm could enfue f Would it render princes more tyrane- 
nical, or fubjeéts more ungovernable? the rich more infolent 
or the poor more diforderly ? Would it make worfe parents or 
children, hufbands or wives, mafters or fervants, friends or 
neighbours? Or would it not make mcn more virtuous, and 
confequently more happy in every fituation? It could not be 
Criminal; it could not be detrimental. It could not be crimi- 
nal, becaufe it cannot be a crime to aflent to fuch evidence, as 
has been able to convince the beft and wifeft of mankind ; by 
which, if falfe, Providence muft have permitted men to deceive 
each other, for the moft beneficial ends, and, which therefore 
it would be furely more meritorious to believe, from a difpofi- 
tion of faith and charity, which believeth all things, than to 
reject with fcorn from obftinacy and feif-conceit: it cannot be 
detrimental, becaufe, if Chriftianity is a fable, it is a fable, the 
belief of which is the only principle which can retain men ina 
fleady and uniform courfe of virtue, piety, and devotion, or can 
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fupport them in the hour of diftrefs, of ficknefs, and of death 
Whatever might be the operations of true deifm on the minds 
of Pagan philofophers, that can now avail us nothing ; for that 
Jight which once lightened the Gentiles is now abforbed in the 
brighter illumination of the gofpel ; we can now form no ra. 
tional fyftem of deifm, but what muft be borrowed from that 
fource, and-as far as it reaches towards perfection, mutt be ex. 
actly the fame ; and therefore if we will not accept of Chriftianity 
we can have noreligion at all. Accordingly we fee, that thofe 
who fly from this, fcarce ever flop at deifm; but haften on 
with great alacrity to a total rejection of all religious and moral 
principles whatever.’ 


Our Author next proceeds to examine and obviate the ob. - 


jeCtions which have been commonly alleged againft Chriftian. 
ity; and we cannot help thinking that he has made fome con. 
ceffions not the moft favourable to the caufe which he propofes 
to ferve. He firft evinces the neceffity of revelation in proof 
of its credibility : he then confiders the objection that has been 
deduced from the errors and inconfiftencies, the fabulous ftories, 
falfe faéts and falfe philofophy, which are contained in the 
books of revelation, Let our Readers judge of his reply: 

¢ I readily acknowledge, that the fcriptures are not revela- 
tions from God, but the hiftory of them: the revelation itfelf 
is derived from God ; but the hiftory of it is the produ€tion of 
men, and therefore the truth of it is not in the lJeaft affeed 
by their fallibility, but depends on the internal evidence of its 
own fupernatural excellence. If in thefe books fuch a religion, 
as has been defcribed, actually exifts, no feeming, or even real, 
defe&ts to be found in them can difprove the divine origin of 
this religion, or invalidate my argument. Let us, for inftance, 
grant, that the Mofaic hiftory of the creation was founded on 
the erroneous but popular principles of thofe early ages, who 
imagined the earth to be a vaft plain, and the celeftial bodies 
no more than Juminaries hung up in the concave firmament to 
enlighten it: Will it from thence follow, that Mofes could not 
be a proper inftrument in the hands of Providence, to impart 
to the Jews a divine Jaw, becaufe he was not infpired witha 
foreknowledge of the Copernican and Newtonian fyftems? Or 
that Chrift muft be an impoftor, becaufe Mofes was not an 
aftronomer ? Let us alfo fuppofe, that the accounts of Chrift’s 
temptation in the wildernefs, the devil’s taking refuge in the 
herd of fwine, with feveral other narrations in the New Tefta- 
ment, frequently ridiculed by unbelievers, were all but ftories 
accommodated to the ignorance and fuperiftitions of the times and 
countries in which they were written, or pious frauds intended 
to imprefs on vulgar minds a higher reverence of the powers 


and fanctity of Chrift ; Will this in the leaft impeach the ex- 
cellence 
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eellence of his religion, or the authority of its founder? Or is 
Chriftianity anfwerable for all the fables of which it may have 
been the innocent occafion? The want of this obvious diftinc- 
tion has much injured the Chriftian caufe; becaufe on this 
ground it has ever been moft fuccefsfully attacked, and on this 
ground it is not eafily to be defended : for if the records of this 
revelation are fuppofed to be the revelation itfelf, the leatt de- 
fect difcovered in them niuft be fatal to the whole. 

«If in thefe books a religion fuperior to all human imagina- 
tion actually exifts, it is of no confequence to the proof of its 
divine origin, by what means it was there introduced, or with 
what human errors and imperfections it is blended. A diamond, 
though found in a bed of mud, is ftill a diamond, nor can the 
dirt, which furrounds it, depreciate its value or deftroy its 
luftre.’ 

In ftating the objeCtion derived from the fpirit and tendency 
of the Chriftian precepts, this Writer remarks, that * to 
fome fpeculative and refined obfervers, it has appeared incre- 
dible, that a wife and benevolent Creator fhould have cenfti- 
tuted a world upon one plan, and a religion for it on another; 
that is, that he fhould have revealed a religion to mankind, 
which not only contradicts the principal paffions and inclina- 
tions which he has implanted in their natures, but is incompa- 
tible with the whole ceconomy of that world which he has 
created, and in which he has thought proper to place them, 
This, fay they, with regard to the Chriftian is apparently the 
cafe: the love of power, riches, honour, and fame, are the 
great incitements to generous and magnanimous actions; yet 
by this inftitution are all thefe depreciated and difcouraged. 
Government is eflential to the nature of man, and cannot be 
managed without certain degrees of violence, corruption, and 
impofition ; yet are all thefe ftriGly forbid. Nations cannot 
fubfift without wars, nor war be carried on without rapine, de- 
folation, and murder; yet are thefe prohibited under the fe- 
vereft threats, The non-refiftance of evil muft fubje& indivi- 
duals to continual oppreffions, and leave nations a defencelefs 
prey to their enemies ; yet is this recommended. Perpetual pa- 
tience under infults and injuries muft every day provoke new 
infults and new injuries ; yet is this enjoined. A negle& of all 
we eat, and drink, and wear, muft put an end to all commerce, 
manufactures, and induftry; yet is this recommended. In 
hort, were thele precepts univerfally obeyed, the difpofition of 
all human affairs muft be entirely changed, and the bufinefs of 
the world, conftituted as it now is, could not go on.’ 

Can any ferious advocate for Chriftianity admit all thefe 
Contradictions ? Can any one, who has no fecret intention to 


*xpofe it, allow the truth and validity of the grounds of thj 
object 
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objection, as above ftated? Our Author, we truft, is ferioug 
and fincere ; and yet ¢ to all this 1 anfwer (he fays) that fuch 
indeed is the Chriftian revelation, though fome of its advocates 
may perhaps be unwilling to own it, and fuch it is conftant| 
declared to be by him who gave it, as well as by thofe who 
publifhed it under his immediate direction.’ 

Some may be ready to afk, Whether the Author, Jately te. 
covered from infidelity, has commenced enthufiaft? After re. 
citing fome paflages of {cripture, which by no means admit the 
conclufions he draws from them; * Thefe (he adds) are 
plain declarations, which, in fpite of all the evafions of thofe 
good managers, who choofe to take a little of this world in 
their way to heaven, ftand fixed and immovable againft all their 
arguments drawn from public benefit and pretended neceffity, 
and muft ever forbid any reconciliation between the purfuits of 
this world and the Chriftian inftitution: but they who reject it 
on this account enter not into the fublime fpirit of this reli. 
gion, which is not a code of precife laws defigned for the welf 
ordering of fociety, adapted to the ends of wordly convenience, 
and amenable to the tribunal of human prudence; buta divine 
leffon of purity and perfetion, fo far fuperior to the low confi. 
deration of conqueft, government, and commerce, that it takes 
no more notice of them than of the battles of game-cocks, 
the policy of the bees, or the induftry of ants: they recolle& 
not what is the firft and principal object of this inftitution; 
that this is not, as has been often repeated, to make us happy, or 
even virtuous in the prefent life, for the fake of augmenting 
our happinefs here, but to condu& us through a ftate of dan- 
gers and fufferinos, of fin and temptation, in fuch a manner as 
to qualify us for the e:joyment of happinefs hereafter. All 
other inftitutions of religion and morals were made for the 
world, but the chara@eriftic of this is to be againft it; and 
therefore the merits of Chriftian doétrines are not to be weighed 
in the fcales of public utility, like thofe of moral precepts, be- 
caufe worldly utility is not their end.—It can therefore be no 
imputation on this religion, or on any of its precepts, that they 
tend not to an end which their Author profefledly difclaims: 
nor can it furely be deemed a defect, that it is adverfe to the 
vain purfuits of the world; for fo are reafon, wifdom, and exe 
perience; they all teach us the fame leffon, they all cemon- 
ftrate to us every day, that thefe are begun on falle hopes, 
carried on with difquietude, and end in difappointment. This 
profefled incompatibility with the ttle, wretched, and iniqut- 
tous bufinefs of the wor!d, is therefore fo far from being a de 
feét in this religion, that, was there no other proof of its divine 
origin, this alone, I think, would be abundantly fufficient. 
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Jenyns on the internal Evidence of the Chriflian Religion. 47% 


The beneficial influence of Chriftianity is well illuftrated, in 
anfwer to thofe who urge againft it the plea of its inefficacy. 
The Author then goes on to éxamine £ the objections that have 
been raifed to the divine authority of this religion from the ine 
credibility of fome of its dotrines, particularly thofe concern- 
ing the ‘Trinity, and atonement for fin by the fufferings and 
death of Chrift ; the one contradicting all the principles of hu- 
man reafon, and the other all our ideas of divine juftice. To 
thefe objections I fhall only fay, that no argument founded on 
principles which we cannot comprehend, can poffibly difprove 
a propofition already proved on principles which we do not un- 
derftand ; and therefore that on this fubje&t they ought not to 
be attended to; that three Beings fhould be one Being, is a pro- 
pofition which certainly contradicts reafon, that is our reafon ; 
but it does not from thence follow, that it cannot be true; for 
there are many propofitions which contradi& our reafon, and 
yet are demonitrably true: one is the very firft principle of all 
religion, the being of a God; for that any thing fhould exift 
without a caufe, or that any thing fhould be the caufe of its 
own exiftence’ (thefe expreffions however are far from being 
fynonymous) £ are propofitions equally contraditory to our rea- 
fon; yet one of them muft be true, or nothing could ever have 
exifted.’ 

This fpecimen of our Author’s metaphyfical reafoning is fuf- 
ficient: he lays it down as a principle, that the Scripture- Trie 
nity contradicts our reafon ; and yet reafons about it. He might 
as well have faved himfelf the trouble, and advanced at once to 
his conclufion. ¢ Thefe,’ referring to the doétrines above re 
cited, © confidered as declarations of facts only, neither contra- 
dit, nor are above the reach of human reafon. The firft is a 
propofition as p'ain, as that three equilateral lines compofe one 
triangle; the other is as intelligible, es that one man fhould 
difcharge tiie debts of another,’ 

There is one p2fface in that part of the book, where the 
Author illuftrates the wifdom and rectitude of the Chriftian dif- 
penfation, which we cannot reconcile with the principles and 
general defign of this performance. He has told us, that the 
argument from the © internal evidence’ of Chriftianity is that, 
“which feems to carry with it the greateft degree of conviction ;’ 
and he compares it with thofe derived from prophecy and mi- 
racles : this argument evidently arifes from the intrinfic reafon- 
ablencfs and excellence of the Chriftian doétrines and precepts : 
thus far we are agreed : But how mutt we judge of the nature 
and tendency of Chriftianity? The anfwer is obvious, by rea- 
fon, * Reafon, fays this Writer, is undoubtedly our fureft 
guide in all matters, which lie within the narrow circle of her 
intelligence: on the fubject of revelation her province is only 
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to examine into its authority, and when that is once proved. 
fhe has no more todo but to acquiefce in its doétrines and 
therefore is never fo 11] employed, as when fhe pretends “ ac 
commodate them to her own ideas of reétitude and truth, 
This appears to us as a very unguarded and dangerous pofition . 
it precludes and difcourages all rational inquiry, and, if pur. 
fued, will juftify the wildeft enthufiafm or fuperftition, 

Our Author concludes the argument with this general obfer. 
vation, that if a divine revelation, all circumftances confidered 
© was in every part familiar to our underftandings, and conto. 
nant to our reafon, we fhould have great caufe to fufped its 
divine authority ; and therefore, had this revelation been lef 
incomprehenfible, it would certainly have been more incredible,’ 

The perufal of this book, we freely confefs, excited at firf 
fome fulpicions and apprehenfions as to its general tendency; 
but they were obviated by the main tenour of the Author's ar- 
gument, and by the explicit and ingenuous account he gives of 
his own fituation towards the conclufion: we are perfuaded 
that he is fincere in his profeffions; and we join with him in 
exprefling our wifhes that the purpofe of this work may be an- 
fwered. ‘ Had the arguments (he fays) herein ufed, and the 
new hints here flung out, been more largely difcufled, it might 
eafily have been extended to a more confiderable bulk ; but then 
the bufy would not have had leifure, nor the idle inclination 
to have read it. Should it ever have the honour to be admit. 
ted into fuch good company, they will immediately, I know, 
determine, that it muft be the work of fome enthufiaft or Me- 
thodift, fome beggar, or fume madman. | fhall therefore beg 
leave to aflure them, that the Author is very far removed from 
all thefe characters: that he once perhaps believed as little as 
themfelves; but having fome leifure, and more curiofity, he 
employed them both in refulving a queftion which feemed te 
him of fome importance,—whether Chriftianity was really an 
impofture founded on an abfurd, incredible, and obfolete fable, 
as many fuppofe it? or whether it is, what it pretends to be, 
a revelation communicated to mankind by the interpofition of 
fupernatural power? On a candid inquiry he foon found, that 
the firft was an abfolute impoffibility, and that its pretenfions 
to the latter were founded on the moft folid grounds. In the 
further purfuit of his examination, he perceived, at every ftep, 
new lights arifing, and fome of the brighteft from parts of it 
the moft obfcure, but productive of the cleareft proofs, becaule 
equally beyond the power of human artifice to invent, and hu 
man reafon to difcover. Thefe arguments, which have con 
vinced him of the divine origin of this religion, he has bere put 
together in as clear and concife a manner as he was able, think- 


ing they might have the fame effect upon others, and being of 
Opinion, 
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J. ppinion, that if there were a few more true Chriftians in the 
ad world, it would be beneficial to themfelves, and by no means 
Ce detrimental to the Public.’ R--s 
Y 








Art. VIL. The Art of Drawing in Perf/peGive made eafy to thofe who 


ns have no previous Knowledge of the Mathematics. By James F ergu- 
oe fon, F.R.S. Illuftrated with Plates. 8vo. 35. 6d. Cadell. 
1775° vd 
Te E are glad to find that our “xj7, ®no lefs induftrious 
ds than ingenious, is {till a6cc, «1,,%ithftanding his in- 
0- frm ftate of health, to * amufe himfelf’ in a way fo acceptable 
it to the Public—as in ftudying and preparing the contents of this 
els ! treatife : and we hope that he will long continue to amufe hime 
e | felf in the fame way. As there are many whofe bufinefs or re- 
ft creation requires fome knowledge of the rules and praétice of 
yi perfpective, who have neither Jeifure nor inclination for a courfé 
i of previous mathematics, a compendium of this kind was much 
af wanted, and, we may venture to fay, will be very acceptable 
ied and ufeful. ‘The rules here laid down are concife and clear; 
nig and yet they may be applied to moft common cafes that can 
rd occur. The drawings are fo neat and elegant, that a perfon 
the | of the leaft attention muft be able to underftand them. The 
ght neceflity of this art will be readily allowed by all who know 
hed any thing of that which painters call keeping, i. e. © reprefenting 
= objets in the fame manner that they appear to the eye, at dif- 
wf ferent diftances from it.” We fhall tranfcribe what our Author 
’ 


\ fays on this head in his preface. Every man is fenfible, that, 
' if he fhould ftand by the fea-fide, and Jook at a boat with men 


beg in it at fome diftance, he could not diftinétly fee the features 
ip of thofemen, much lefs the wrinkles and marks of the mufcles 


be in their faces or bare arms. And if he were in a boat, at fome 
diftance from the land, he could not perceive the eyes and 








ite | beaks of fowls on the fhore. Yet fo it is, in one of the famous 
fy cartons of Raphael, reprefenting the miraculous draught of ffhes, 
= j that men in each of the two boats appear of full fize, the fea- 
; tures of their faces ftrongly marked ; and the boats are repre- 
ha fented fo fmall, and the men fo big; that any one of them ap- 
we pears fufficient to fink either of the boats by his own bare weight : _ 
ions and the fowls on the fhore are likewife drawn fo big, as to 
the feem very near the eye of the obferver ; who could not poffibly, 
hep in that cafe, diftinguifh the features of the men in the diftant 
ule boats. Or, fuppofing the obferver to be in either of the boats, 





‘h : he could not fee the eyes or beaks of the fowls on the fhore.’ 
, Another * inftance is of a very capital miftake in Raphael's 


os hiftorical pi@ture of our Saviour’s transfiguration on the Mount, 
fs Where he is reprefented with thofe who were then with him, 
wa almoft as large as the reft of his difciples at the foot of the 
S Rey, June 1776. Ti Mount, 
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Mount, with the father and mother of the boy whom ¢ 
brought to:be cured: and the mother, though on her knees, js 
more than half as tall as the Mount is high; fo that the Mount 
appears only of the fize of a little hay-rick, with a few people 
On its top, and a greater number at its bottem on the ground: 
in which cafe, a fpectator at a little diftance could as well dif. 
tinguifh the features of thofe on the top as of thofe on the 
ground, But upon.“* large eminence, deferving the name of 
a Mount, that woull.”“2 quite impoflible.—My only reafon for 
mentioning thefe extraordinary particulars, is to fhew how ne- 
ceffary it is for painters to be well acquainted with the rules of 
perfpective.’ | 
In the laft chapter the Author has deferibed a machine, by 
which any perfon may delineate the true perfpective figures of 
objects, without having learned any of the rules. He tells us 
that he is indebted for the firft {ketch of it to the late Dr Bevis, 
and believes that he was the inyentor of it, although he never 
made it public. The ground plane of this inftrument is an 
oblong fquare board, to which another moveable piece is fixed 
by means of two hinges. ‘This moveable part confifts of two 
arches or portions of circles joined together at the top and at 
bottom to a crofs bar as long as the plane on which it refts ig 
broad... One part of each hinge is fixed to this bar, and the 
‘other part to a flat board half the length of the lower or bafe 
plane, and glued to its uppermoft fide. ‘There is a fliding piece 
(much like the nut of a quadrant of altitude belonging toa 
common globe) on the outer fide of one arch, which may be 
moved any where between its extremes; and there is fuch 
another flider adapted in like manner to the other arch. The 
centre of either arch is at the lower extreme of the other, 
where they are joined to the crofs bar; and two-threads are 
ftretched tight, one from the centre of one arch to its flider, { 
and the other thread to the flider on the other arch from its 
centre; the ends of the threads are faftened to the centres and 
fliders. By moving the fliders, the interfeGtion of the threads 
may be brought to any point of the open fpace within the arches. 
In the middle part of the board to which this moveable appara 
tus is faftened by means of the two hinges, there is a groove, 
to which is adapted a fliding bar, that may be moved farther 
out or farther in, at pleafure: at the outer end of this bars 
fixed an upright piece, in which is a groove for receiving 4 
flider. In this flider is a {mall hole for the eye to look through, 
when the machine is ufed ; and a long flit in the upright piece, 
fo that the hole may be feen through when the eye is pl 
behind it, at any height of the eye above the level of the ho- 
rizontal bar. 
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In delineating any object by means of this machine, it muft 
be fixed to a table with the apparatus laft defcribed from the 
object 5 fo that the circular arches being raifed perpendicular 
to the plane, the {pace between them may lie between the eye 
and the object. A fquare piece of paper is to be fixed on the 
furface of that half of the board which is neareft the obje@, 
Look through the holein the upright piece to any point in the 
object to be delineated, and move the fliders on the arches till 
the interfection of the threads is direétly between your eye and 
that point; then lay the arches flat on the paper, and mark the 
interfection of the threads upon it. Proceed in the fame man- 
ner to determine the fituation of every other point on the hori- 
zontal papers join thefe points by ftraight lines, and you will 
have the outlines of the propofed objet: fhade the whole, 
making the lights and fhades as you fee them on the object it- 
felf, and you will have a true perfpective figure of it. The 
arches fhould be at leaft a foot wide at bottom, and the eye 
fhould then be at leaft 102 inches from the interfe&ion of the 
threads, when the arch is fet upright. 

‘ If a pane of glafs, laid over with gum water, be fixed into 
the arch, and fet upright when dry, a perfon who looks through 
the hole may delineate the objecis upon the glais which he fees 
at adiftance through and beyond it, and then transfer the de- 
lineation to a paper put upon the glafs.’ R--S, 





Art. IX. An Account of Jome German Volcanos, and their ProduGions. 
With a new Hypothetis of the prifmatical Bafaltes; ettablifhed 
upon Faéts. Being an flay on phyfical Geography for Philofo- 
phers and Miners, Published as fupp!ementary to Sir William Ha- 
milton’s Obfervations on the Italian Volcanos. By R. E. Rafpe. 
8vo. 38. 6d. Boards. Davis. 1770. 


FEY HE nature and various effets and appearances of vol- 

canos, conftitute a branch of natural hiftory that hath, 
till very lately, been little attended to. Even the know- 
ledge that fuch phenomena had ever appeared in many parts of 
the earth where they have, in fact, been moft frequent, may 
be regarded as a new revelation to the philofophic world. The 
examination of thefe wonderful objects is, however, weil worthy 
of our earneft purfuit ; and Mr, Rafpe’s performance will be no 
unufeful guide to the curious inveftigator. 

Our Author has prefaced his work by the following adver- 
tifement : : 

* Many philofophers having of late made ufe of volcanos and 
earthquakes as undoubted active principles to explain the in- 
equalities of the earth, it is matter of juft furprize why the va- 
tious nature of volcanos and their productions fhould be fo long 
neglected. The Author therefore confidered the following facts 
li-.2 2s 
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as natural Supplements to Sir William Hamilton’s valuable age 
counts of the Vefuvian eruptions, and hopes they will be re. 
ceived as improvements of ufeful fcience. 

¢ There is the lefs occafion to enlarge upon the advantages 
of geographical, phyfical, mineralogical, and chemical obfer. 
vations, as it is obvious that, by rectifying the different ro. 
mantic hypothefes of the earth, they afford philofophers an op. 
portunity not only to improve the fyftem and claffification of 
foflils, but what is above any fcientifical nomenclator, to lay 
down fure principles for the too-much neglected and expenfive 
art of miners. Many curious obfervations to that purpofle have 
been made of !ate in Italy, Hungary, Dalmatia, and Germany, 
by Mr. Ferber, Daron Born, and Alb. Fortis, in their Mine. 
ralogical and Botanical Travels: all which the Author has ag 
intention of publifhing in the Englifh language.’ 

Speaking, in the general remarks prefixed to part III. of the 
utility of thofe inquiries which are the fubje& of his prefent 
publication, Mr. Rafpe obferves, that © people, to whom the 
very name and idea of a volcano is frightful, and to. whom neigh. 
bouring volcanic ruins caufe dreadful dreams of the earth-fhaking 
contefts of Pluto and Neptune, of the furnaces of Vulcan, 
or what is worfe, of the eternal combutftion of hell, objects and 
fancies by fools and poets feen in volcanos, will certainly blefs 
thefe cguntries for being deftitute of fuch troublefome objeds, 
"They will aflure us perhaps, * that fleep and life is furer where 
neither the marks of ancient deftructions are to be feen, nor 
their returning rage to be apprehended. Why will you force 
wpon us old volcanos, unnoticed by hiftory, and good for no- 
thing ?”’ But there is much to be faid to footh fuch apprehen- 
fions. We live here on and near the ruins of our extiné vol- 
canos, as quietly and as fecurely as we fhould reft on the moft 
bloody fields of ancient battles, or on the tombs of raging ty- 
rants. ‘Times immemorial their forces have been exhaufted ot 
quiet, and their prefent diftance from the fea gives fome hopes 
that they will be fo for ever. They are befides good for fome- 
thing, as fhall be proved prefently; and this will juftify the 
pains and care I have taken, and which other people may take, 
in their future examination and defcription. 

¢ I will not dwell much on the pleafure which inquiries of 
that kind afford to the mind and the imagination ; they are na- 
turally bent to pry into the remoteft antiquity, and into the 
firft caufes of things, But this pleafure, being perfonal, might 
perhaps be enjoyed, though the objeét of its inquiries be with 
out any utility and advantage to human fociety. However, it 
may be a means of ufeful knowledge; and fuch is the conjec 
ture and the conviction, that feveral of our mountains are of 4 
yolcanic origia.’ Ms. 
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Mr. Rafpe likewife remarks, and very juftly, that © inquiries 
of this kind improve the knowledge of the phyfical geography, 
and the expenfive art of the miners.’ : 

This knowledge, adds he, in explanation of the above re- 
mark, ‘ improves and corrects our ideas concerning the origin 
and the natural viciflitudes of the furface of the earth; points 
out feveral dangerous errors, and teaches us to find at home 
feveral forts of ufeful foffils, which either were not noticed at 


gil, or were even at great expence imported from abroad—ob- 


je@s that certainly cannot be indifferent to a friend of truth, 
nor feem fuperfluous to a lover of his country, or toa man 
that once has felt the confequences of error! Every error is at- 
tended with its own natural punifhment, and efpecially blun- 
ders committed in the expenfive working cf mines, whofe pu- 
nifhment never fails to be immediate and extremely fenfible. 
Such errors might be committed, and I am apprehenfive have 
been committed very often, if in hope of metallic veins one 
fhould venture to fink fhafts and to drive galleries through the 
vitreous rocks of volcanic mountains. ‘They yield nothing but 
clear lofs of money, pains, and time. Being accumulated by 
afhes, lavas, and ftraggling vomited ftones, they may now and 
then contain in their melted mafles and cinders fome marks of 
metals; but their very nature forbids to hope or to look in them 
for metallic veins, which, by the fubterraneous fermentation, 
heat, and fire, are deftroyed and melted into one mafs, with 
the unweildy barren rocks that fkirt them on every fide. 
There has been, under the’ late Landgrave Charles of Hefle, 
funk a pit and a gallery through a bafalt and lava-rock, under 
the fmaller Winterkaften at the Habichwald. ‘The gallery is 
ftill open, and it is called the fiiver-well (filver-brunn). If thefe 
amazing fubterraneous works have been undertaken on account 
of the cafcades or the coal-pits, which are on the other fide of 
the hill, they may perhaps be excufable ; but if there has been 
any intention to fifh for filver in the filver-well, as feems to 
appear by its name, the enormous expences have certainly been 
thrown away, and would have been faved by a better acquaint- 
ance with the nature of the whole mountain.’ 

Thefe fhort fpecimens will ferve to evince how far this learned 
Foreigner has made himfelf mafter of the Englifh language ; 
and will enable our Readers to form an adequate judg- 
ment of the advantage which we may expect from his defign of 
introducing to our better acquaintance, the works of fome in- 
genious Writers of the Continent, whofe valuable performances 
might, otherwife, never have been naturalized among us. 

The volcanos which have been the fubjects of Mr. Rafpe’s 
tefearches and obfervations, are thofe of Heffe-Caffell, his na- 
tive country (if we are not miftaken), viz. of the Habichwald, 
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and other mountains, of the fame nature, which encircle the 
valley of Caffell;—the original formation of which he afcribes to 
the action of fubterraneous fire: and his hypothefis appears, to 
us, to be eftablifhed on irrefrazable arguments. 

To the d:/eriptive part of his work, the Writer has a detail 
of the ufes of volcanic productions (lava, witrifications, afhes, 
&c.) from which, if duly attended to, confiderable advantages 
may be derived to the arts and manufactures of this country, G 

vs 


FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
(By our CORRESPONDENTS.) 
FRANCE. 
ArT. I. 

HE Abbé Lipre, juitly celebrated for his excellent me- 
thod of inftructing the deaf and dumb, and for the difin- 
terefted zeal and Jabour he has employed for that purpofe, has 
publifhed his courfe of inftructions under the following title: 
Inflitutions des Sourds et Muets par la vote des Signs Methodiques, 
fc. i, e. A Series of Infirudtions, delivered to deaf and dumb Per- 
fons, by the Means of methedical Signs : ** A work which contains 
the plan of an univerfal language by the intervention of natural 
figns, reduced toa certain method.” 8vo. We find in this 
curious little book a fummary of the ingenious Abbé’s method, 
and a comparifon between it and the method of the famous 
Portuguefe, Pereyra, who made ufe of an alphabet, compofed 
of fins of the hand and fingers, and carried this ingenious and 
humane art to a high degree of perfeétion. pty 
I]. Analyfe des Traités des Bienfaits de la Clemence de Seniqut, 
Fe. i.e. An Analyfis of the Treatifes of Seneca concerning Benth 
cence and Clemency. To which is prefixed, a Life of that Phib- 
fopher, more ample than thofe that have been hitherto publifed. 
12mo. 1776. We mention this publication particularly on 
account of the excellent life of Seneca, prefixed to it, in 
which that philofopher is defended, in a mafterly manner, 
againft all the afperfions of envy or calumny that have been caft 

upon his character. : ; 
Jil. L’ Ami Philofophe &¥ Politique, Fc. i.e. The Philofophical 
and Political Friend: a Work which unfolds the Effence, the various 
Kinds, the Principles, the chara@teriftical Marks, ‘Advantages, and 
Duties of Friendfhip, and the Art of acquiring, preferving, and re 
covering the Friendphip and Efieem of our Fellow-Creatures. 12M0 
1776. ‘(bere is a great deal of fenfe, fimplicity, and fenti- 
ment in@his treatife, in which the fubje& is confidered in all 

its afpects. ! 

IV. La Recherche du Bonheur, en quatre Divifions, tendantes a 
méme But. i.e. An Inquiry concerning Happine/s, in four Partty 


as refuting from four Things that tend to the fame End. By 9 
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M.T.D.M. ‘There are as many books publifhed upon hu- 
man nature and human Happinefs as would make a large library, 
and yet few feem to have made much progrefs in the knowledge 
of the one, or to have difcovered a true difcernment of the other. 
The treatife before us is built on four of the molt trite and 
thread-bare principles imaginable; but the manner of unfolding 
thee principles, of following them in their confequences, of 
difplaying the nature and characters of the paffions, and of 
pointing out the conftituents of felicity, is judicious, fpirited, 
and interefting, and difcovers a writer, well furnifhed with wit, 
eloquence, and a philofophical turn of mind. 

V. M. pe Bury, a writer of note, has, at the age of go, 
publifhed a Hiflory of St. Lewis, King of France, with an Abridg- 
ment of the Hiftory of the Crufades. 2 vols. 12mo. A king, 
who, in the midft of feudal anarchy, knew how to render his 
authority refpected, who enacted wife laws at a time when li- 
centiou{nefs reigned uncontrouled, who ruled intraétable vaffals 
accuftomed to rapine and violence, by the rules of equity and 
the influence of good morals, who was wife and frugal in his 
private life, but liberal and magnificent on public occafions, in- 
trepid in the field, prudent in the council, who loved and was 
beloved by his people, to whofe felicity he facrificed every pri- 
vate advantage, every perfonal confideration and intereft, is the 
fubjeét of this judicious hiftory. 

VI. Mr. Debure, bookfeller, has juft publifhed a learned 
work, intitled, Hiiffoire de  Afircnomie ancienne, depuis fon Ori- 
gine jufqu’ a’ ? Etabliffement de I’ Ecole d’ Alexandrie, Sc. 1. e. The 
Hiftory of ancient Aftronomy, from its Origin to the Eftablifhment of 
the Alexandrian School, by Mr. Battty, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, &c. 4to. 1776. There is fo much me- 
ritin this ingenious and interefting publication, that we pro- 
pofe to give, in our next Supplement, a more ample account of 
it than the fpace, to which we are confined in our Monthly Cae 
talogue, will admit of. 

V1I. It isto the prefs of Paris, and not to that of London, 
(as the title fpeaks) that we owe the publication of the follow- 
ing eflay: Ejfai fur le Retabliffement de l’ancienne Forme du Gou- 
vernement de Pologne, fuivant la Conflitution primitive de la Repub- 
lique: ice. An Effay concerning the Reftoration of the ancient Form 
of Government in Poland, according to the primitive Confiitution of 
that Republic. By Count WigLHoRsKI, High Steward of the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 8vo. The Author of this fenfible 
and fpirited effay is one of thofe fteady patriots who ope and 
perfevere in the darkeft fcenes of public diftrefs, and never lofe 
their courage while any thing remains to be done for the reco- 
very or falvation of a tottering empire. The obfervations of 
this judicious Writer are folid and interefting. He confiders the 
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ancient form of the Polifh republic, the manner in which the 
laws were enacted in thofe early times, the jurifdiction of the fe. 
nate, minifters, and officers, intrufted with the executive power, 
and the abufes that have been introduced, in modern times, 
into a!l the departments of that unfortunate ftate. 

VII}. The name of GANGANELLI, who filled the papal 
chair with fuch dignity and virtue, will, no doubt, excite the 
impatience of the Public to perufe a Colleé?icn of his letters, 
which have appeared at Paris, Lyons, and Rouer, under the 
following title: Lettres Intereffantes du Pape Ciement XIV. Tom, 1, 
1776. ‘Uhefe Letters, indeed, will anfwer the expeClations of 
thefe who expect much from the fweet fimplicity, the found 
judgment, the eafy wit, the candid and charitable heart, and 
the excellent head of that wife and virtuous citizen, Pope Gan. 
ganclli. We hope the Letters are al/ genuine, as we are per- 
{uaded that the greateft part of them are excellent, 

JX. An anonymous Author has publifhed a treatife in defence 
of Luxury, a term which conveys fuch vague, ambiguous, and 
relative ideas, as muft open a field for perpetual controverfy, 
The work is intitled, Theorie du Luxe ou Traité dans lequel on en- 
treprend detablir que te Luxe eft un reffort non feulement utile, mais 
méme indi/penfablement neceffiive a la Profperité a@un Etat: i.e, 
The Theory of Luxury, or a Treatife defigned to prove that Luxury 
as not only ufiful, but indifpenfably neceffary to the Profperity of a 
State. ‘The Author of this treatife feems to have confidered, on 
all its fides, and in its variots connexions, the nice and com- 
plicated fubject he has undertaken to illuftrate ; but though his 
obfervations are fometimes juft, and often ingenious, they are 
not always folid. 

X. The learned Mr. Ronper, Editor of the Bible of Avig- 
non (which we have formerly mentioned) has publifhed a trea- 
tife, intitled, Difertation fur la Apocalypfe, ou Von examine, Gt 
i.e. A Differtation on the Apccaljpfe or Book of Revelations, im 
which the following Queftions are difcuffed: 1%, When that Bos 
was compofed? 2diy, What is its true Intention and Objed? ? 3Aly, 
Whether it was originally compofed in Greek, Hebrew, or Syriac? 
gto. 1776. In the edition of the Bible (with large com- 
mentaries) publifhed at Paris and Avignon by Mr. Ronpet, 
this laborious Author had confiderably enlarged Don Calmet's 
Preface to the Book of Revelations, and fubjoined to it two 
diflertations entirely new, in which he attempted to prove that 
the downfall of idokitry throughout the Roman empire, the va- 
rious fates of the’Chriftian Church until the end of time, the lajt 
judgment, and its awful confequences, were the great objets 
of all the vifions and revelations recorded in this facred book. 
It is to confirm this hypothefis, to throw new light on the ar- 
gument, and to refute the notion of Mr, De/banterayes i 
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has maintained, in a work lately publifhed, that the deftruction 
of Jerufaiem is the principal, or at leaft one of the principal, 
objects exhibited in the Revelations) that the differtation before 
us is defigned. 

XI. Under the title of London fome obfcure fcribbler has pub- 
lifhed atreatife, dffertation, or declamation (whichever you pleafe 
to call it) that can only impofe upon the grofsly ignorant and 
credulous, and which is intitled, Coup d’Oeil fur la Grande Bre- 
tagne, Fe, i.e. A rapid View of Great Britain. 8vo. 1776. 
This is 2 fatious bundle of lies, calumny, and bad reafoning. 

XII, One of the firft aftronomers of this age, whofe Trea- 
tife on Comets we made formerly the fubject of an ample Article, 
has lately enriched aftronomical fcience with a learned produc- 
tion, intitled, E/faz fur les Phenomenes relatifs aux Difparitions 
Piriediqués de 1 Anneau de Saturne, Sc. i. e. An Effay concerning 
the Phenoinena that relate to the periodical difappearing of Saturn’s 
Ring. By Mr. Dionis pu Seyour, Member of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and Coun- 
felior in Parliament. The exiftence of two luminous points, 
obferved by Galilei, at the extremities of Saturn, which ap- 
peared and difappeared at certain times, and thus made that 
planet affume a variety of fingalar phafes, led Huyghens, by 
improving {till farther the tele(cope, to difcover aring, of which 
thefe points were but a fmall part. But the elements of thae 
ring yet remained to be determined, and, confequently, the 
true principle was yet wanting which might afcertain the phe- 
nomena that were to take place in future ages. “The methods, 
hitherto employed by aftronomers, for this purpofe have been 
various, but indirect; and, at beft, can only ferve to fix 
the appearances to a given point of time. Mr. Dionis pu 
SEJOUR has therefore endeavoured, by a nice and profound 
analyfis, to determine the general law which is obferved by tbe 
phenomena in queftion. In this e/ay, which contains nineteen 
fections, he firft gives an account of the different caufes, to which 
the dilappearing of Saturn’s ring are to be imputed ; and then 
he proceeds to the folution of all the problems which can be 
propofed with refpect to the different phafes of that ring. The 
manner in which he afcertains the number of thefe phafes is 
elegant and ingenious, and may be juftly confidered as one of 
the niceft and happieft inftances of the fuccefsful application of 
digebra in aftronomical calculation. The work is termingted 
by feveral remarks on this famous ring, on the method of de- 
termining its inclination towards the plane of theecliptic, and 
on feveral circumftances that precede its difappearing and that 
accompany or follow its re-appearance. The ingenious Author 
Mentions, with a perfpicuous brevity, the opinions of philofo- 


phers concerning the primitive formation of this extraordinary 
4 phenogicnon, 
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phenomenon, and enumerates the moft plaufible accounts of 
the caufes that contribute to keep this ring in eqguilibrio about 
the planet. To give the Reader a very high idea of the merit 
of this performance, we have only to obferve, that it has been 
unanimoufly applauded by thofe members of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, who were appointed to examine it, and thefe 
examiners were D’Alembert, Borda, Vandermonde, Bezout, 
and La Place. 

XIII. Mr. Bucuoz, whofe voluminous labours in natural 
hiftory in generz], and in that of his country in particular, fuc- 
ceed each other with fuch amazing rapidity, has Jately pub- 
lifhed, in four vols, 8vo, a work, whofe title alone is fufficient 
to indiczte its contents. This title is, Diétionnaire Mineralo- 
gique & HHydrologique de la France, &c. i.e. A Mineralogical and 
Hydrographical Diétionary of the Kingdom cf France; * contain- 
ing a deicription of the mines, foffils, flowers, chryftals, foils, 
fands, flints, &c. of that country, the art of working the mines, 
of melting and refining the metals, the various chymical pre- 
parations of the latter, and their different ufes in phyfic, vete- 
rinarian prefcriptions, and the mechanic arts; as alfo the na- 
tural hiftory of all the mineral fprings in that kingdom, their 
chymical analyfis, and an enumeration of the difeafes which 
they are adapted to alleviate or cure.” This work, in con- 
nexion with the Diétionary of Freuch Plants, Trees, and Shrubs, 
and the Veterinarian Diétionary of the fame Author (which de- 
fcribes the nature, education, ufes, characters of domeftic ani- 
mals) forms a complete natural and aconomical hiftory of the 
kingdom of France.—To the work now before us is fubjoined 
an Appendix, which the Author calls Gneumon Gallicus, and 
which is defigned partly as a continuation of the Flora Gallia 
in the Didtionary of Plants, and partly as a fupplement to the 
Fauna Gallica in the Veterinarian Ditionary. This Appendix 
is followed by feveral mineralogical memoirs, an account of a!l 
the noted collections of natural curiofities that have been formed 
in France, a bibliography of the authors who have treated the 
mineralogy of that kingdom, and alphabetical tables of the 
places where the foffils, here defcribed, are to be found, of the 
difeafes in which the minerals and mineral fprings are to be em- 
ployed, and of the chymical preparations that may be drawn 
from thefe minerals, as alfo a catalogue of the mineralogical 
fubftances that may be employed in the arts. 

XIV. Mr. JosepH Francis Carrere (whofe literary 
titles would fill a whole page) has publifhed the firft volume of 
his Bibliotheque Litteraire, Hiflorique Critique de la Medicine 
ancienne {F moderne, Sc, i.e. A Literary, Hiftorical, and Critie 
cal Library of ancient and modern Phyfic; ** containing the hiftory 
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of all thofe who have cultivated any branches of medical fcience, 
or contributed to its advancement, fuch as anatomifts, furgeons, 
botanifts, and chymifts, with an account of the honours and 
dignities to which they have been raifed ; the monuments that 
have been erected to their memory, a catalogue, and the dif- 
ferent editions of their works, an account of their fentiments, 
the hiftory of their difcoveries, and the manner in which we 
ought to judge of their productions. This work alfo contains 
an account of the origin of phyfic, its progrefs, revolutions, and 
feéts, and its ftate in different countries.” 4to. 1776. There 
is certainly a great treafure of medical erudition in this fir vo= 
Jume, which is to be followed by /even more. 

XV. The fame Author has lately publifhed an ingenious 
treatife, intitled, Le Medicin, Miniftre’ de la Nature, ou Re- 
| cherches & Obfervations fur le Pepafme ou Coftion Pathologique : 
1 ie. The Phyfician, the Servant of Nature; or Refearches and Ob- 
fervations relative to the Pepafmus or Pathological Co€fion, The 
crudity, arifing from a defect in the fecretions and excretions, 
which difturbs the animal functions, and prevents the evacua- 
tion of thofe heterogeneous and corrupt particles that mingle 
themfelves with the blood, is the principal object to which Mr. 
Carrere direéts his learned and judicious refearches and illuf- 
trations in this treatife, 

XVI. Mr. Larovette, Do&or-Regent in the univerfity of 
Paris, has publifhed a mew Method of curing Venereal Diforders by 
Fumigation, together with an Account of the Cures performed in this 
Manner. This new method of curing a fhameful and peftilential 
diforder is worthy of being recommended to medical practi- 
tioners, but improper to be prefented to modeft readers. 

7 : ITALY. 
NAPLES, 

XVII. Notwithftanding the multitude of treatifes that have 
been publifhed of late years on Mineral Waters, the following 
work, on the fame fubject, compofed by Mr, Anpria, and in- 
titled, Trattato de Acque Minerali, deferves a peculiar degree of 
attention, and will be well received by ali the lovers of chymi- 
cal knowledge. The moft approved principles that have been 
laid down by the writers that have preceded our Author in this 
walk, are aflembled in this work, which is divided into two 
parts. Inthe firft, Mr. Andria confiders the nature of mineral 
waters in general, points out the caufes of their mineralization, 
reduces them to a fyftem much more complete than that of 
Vallerius, prefcribes excellent directions for the manner of af- 
certaining their various qualities, and fhews their medicinal ufes 
and efficacy. The fecond part contains our Author’s obfervae 
tions on the mineral waters in the neighbourhood of Naples, 


fuch as thofe of Gurgitello, Capua, Olmitello, Citara, Pifcia- 
relli, 
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relli, Riardo, &c. in which we find many proofs of experimen. 
tal knowledge, and of an intimate acquaintance with chymical 
{cience. 


XVIII. The Abbé Jerome Tirasoscut has publithed, in 


ato. the fifth volume of his 7i/fory of Italian Literature (Storia 
della Letteratura Italiana) in which we find a very interefting 
account of the progrefs of letters in that country, in the 
14th century. During this period, indeed, the ftate of Italy 
governed by a King of Naples and a multitude of petty tyrants, 
who rofe upon the ruins of free republics, feemed unfavourable 
to the progrefs of human knowledge and the culture of the 
arts; but amidft all the tumults of inteftine difcord, emulation, 
rivalfhip, and the love of glory, rendered the contending princes 
of Italy patrons of letters, and feveral of the Italian nobles 
formed libraries and founded feminaries of learning during thefe 
troubles and divifions. It was at this period that Petrarch 
difcovered the Jn/fitutions of Quintilian and the Epiffole Fami- 
liares of Cicero, and that Boccace enriched his country with the 
poems of Homer, It was during this period that the Greek 
language was the moft cultivated in Italy, that Dante, Petrarch, 
and a numerous lift of eminent writers, carried Latin poetry to 
a high degree of purity and perfection, and that the elegant 
art of fculpture, painting, mufic, and architecture began to 
dawn, and thus the prefent volume contains a variety of in- 
terefting objects, which are difplayed with learning and tate. 
ERON A. ) 

XIX. The ingenious Mr. A. Maria Lorena, Colonel of 
Engineers and Profeflor of Mathematics in the public Military 
College of Verona, has publifhed, in Latin, an E/fay concerning 
Converging Seriefes (Specimen de Seriebus Convergentibus). 4to. 
This deep and intricate fubje&t has exercifed the refearches of 
feveral mathematicians of the firft rank, fuch as Leibnita, the 
Bernouillis, Taylor, Maclaurin, Ricati, Euler, and others, 
whofe methods of proceeding have appeared unfatisfactory to our 
Author. Whether the method he has purfued be preferable 
mutt be left to the decifion of firft-rate geometricians. 

NuREMBERG, 

XX. Mr. Raspes, bookfeller, has publifhed an immenfe 
collection of pieces, relative to the particular jurifprudence 
and municipal laws of the provinces and cities of Germany. 
This collection, compofed of 1659 pieces in Latin, to which 
‘is prefixed an Introduétion in the German language, de- 
figned to convey a proper notion of the ftatute law of the 
empire. All thefe pieces are ranged under feparate titles, 
as they relate to private, provincial and ftatute-laws, either 
of the kingdom of Bohemia and the German eleorates,— 


orto thofe of the principalities of the empire whether fecular 
or 
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or ecclefiaftic—or to thofé of the counties and dynafties of 
| Germany—or to thofe of the free and imperial towns 
\ and ftates. The title of the whole collection is as follows: 
Fontium atque Commentarium Furis priveati Specialis, provinciarum 
@ urbium Germania perrara Collectio, que con/fiituit partem Bi- 
biothecee F. Theoph. Staudnert ‘furis confulti, cum Introdudcitone in 
Notitiam Statutorum; To which is added, an Appendix entitled 
Fontium Juris privati Provinciarum © Urbium F. P. G. Erep- 
| trum vel faltem Teutonice Originis.—There is a prodigious 
1 mafs of erudition and a weighty treafure of political jurifpru~ 
dence in the colleétton. 
STRASBOWRG. 
XXI. Mr. Operiin’s Treatife concerning all the naviga- 
ble canals that have been undertaken and executed in the dif- 
| ferent ages of the world, efeaped our notice at the time of 
| jtspublication. In point of learning, knowledge of antiquity, 
| and curious refearches on a fubje&, which at prefent attraéts 
| the attention of ‘almoft all civilized nations, this is undoubt- 
| edly a produ@tion of the firft rank. Its Author is a Ptofeffor 
in the univerfity of Strafbourg, and a member of the moft il- 
4 





luftrious literary focieties in Europe; and its title is: Fun= 

gendoram Marium I'lavierumque omnis avi molimina, 
| : Lheitpsic. 

XXII. There is a variety of interefting fubje&s treated 
| with learning and tafte in the following work: MMeiner’s Ver- 
} mifchte Philofophifche Schriften, &c. i.e. MEINER’s Philofephical 
| Mifcellanies, 1ft Fart. ‘This volume contains the following 
| articles: 4. a tee on the Greeks, the Age of Plato, 

the Timzeus of that Philofopher and his Hypothefts concern~ 
ing the Soul of the ‘Vorld.—2. On the Paderaftia of the Greeks, 
with an Extract from the Sympofium, or Feaft of Plato. 3. 
On good Tafte. 4. An Allegory relative to the Nature of 
the Soul. 5. Some remarkable Anecdotes relative to the Cha- 
racters, Opinions and Manners of the Inhabitants of Kam- 
featscha, 6, A Compendious Hiftory of the Nile. 7. A Dif- 
fertation concerning the Worthip of Animals among the 
Egyptians, and the probable Caufes of its Origin and .Pro- 
grefs. g. A Latin Piece concerning the Philofophy of Cicero, 
under the Title of Oratio de Philofophia Ciceronis, ejufque in 
univerfam Philsfophiam meritis. 

BERLIN, 

XXIII. Mr. Tuym, infpe&or of the plantations of his 
Pruffian majefty, has publifhed a Treatife concerning the Advan- 
tages that refult from the Introduétion of foreign Animals, Trees 
and Plants, to Manufaétures, Agriculture, ce The German 
title is; Die Nutzbarkheit fremde thicre, baume, und Pflanzen 
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zur Nahrung und Fabriken Binzufubren, Sc.—This piece js 
wortby of the attention of the gentleman farmer, though the 
inftruGtions conveyed in many parts of it are more applicable 
to the barren foil of Brandenburg, than to the fertile hills and 
valleys of Britain. As to the multiplication of the kinds of 
domeftic animals by taming camels, buffalocs, &c. as our Au. 
thor has done with great fuccefs, it muft certainly bea mot 
advantageous thing in all countries, and particularly in Eng- 
land, where luxury and-pleafure have rendered the demands 
for certain quadrupeds exceflive. 
UNITED PROVINCES, 
LEYDEN. 

XXIV. The celebrated Doétor Van Dotveren, profeffor 
of phyfic in the univerfity of Leyden, publifhed fome time ago 
a very valuable Treatife concerning the Knowledge of the Difeafes 
incident 1o the Female Sex, under the following modeft Latin 
title: Prima Linee de cognofcendis Mulierum Morbis in Ufus 
Atademicos duéia a Gualt. Van Doeveren. ‘The praétice of mid- 
wifty, in which this eminent man has difplayed his talents 
with as much dexterity, reputation, and fuccefs, as in that of 
inoculation, has greatly contributed, as may be eafily feen in 
the perufal of this work, to give him a particular infight into 
the caufes and fymptoms of female complaints. His work, 
however, is no more than a fketch, which excites the defire 
and the expectation of fomething more extenfive from fuch an 
able hand. 

HAGUE. 

XXV. The American controverfy is Shifting from the Bri- 
tifh ifles to the Continent, and there one would think that the 
objects in conteft would be viewed in a truer light and with 
amore impartial eye than they are at London and Weftmin- 
fter, amidft the delufive and unhappy influence of party-zeal. 
Mr. Pinto, an ingenious Ifraelite, who by his profeffion, is 
cut off from both parties, has drawn his pen in behalf of 
the Mother Country, and warmly juitified her complaints of 
the ingratitude and injufticé of her perverfe and unruly chil- 
dren. ‘This he has done in Two Letters ;. written in French 
with fpirit, fagacity, a competent knowledge of the matters 
in debate, and in a manner that fhews a very confiderable ac- 
quaintance with the true principles of government in general, 
and with the ftate, the commerce and interefts of the Britifh 
Empire in particular, Rist | 

His Firft Letter, which is addrefled to a phyfician in Ja- 
maica is, indeed, in a great meafure compiled from fome of 
the beft Englifh, pamphlets that have appeared on the fide of 


government ; but his Second Letter is more original, and con- 
: tains 
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tains feveral points of view that are worthy of attention. Ie 
is thus entitled, Seconde Lettre de M. Pinto a’ l’occaficn des 
Troubles des Colonies, &c. In this Letter Mr, Pinto fhews 
the reafons, which obliged the miniftry to let things go fo 
far in America, before they made ufe of forcible means to quell 
the infurrection in that country, reafons arifing partly from 
the nature of the Britifh government, partly from the pre- 
‘udices, which the members of the oppofition in parliament 
had inftilled into the people in favour of the Americans, and 
partly from mis-information with refpect to the true ftate of 
the affairs in the Colonies.—His obfervations, in this firft pare 
of his Letter, are, it muft be owned, fenfible and judicious, 

In the fecond part, he takes in a larger field, and even in- 
dulges himfelf in feveral excurfions, fome more and fome lefs 
excentrical, but in which the Reader will neither find him 
tirefome nor uninftructive.x—He takes a view of the real ftate 
of England, in her refources, finances, commerce, and the 
means fhe has of difpofing of her manufactures, without the 
help of America: He confiders the national debt, and fhews 
that, as yet, it does not enervate the power or vigour of the 
nation: He even takes a trip to Indoftan, and fhews the 
weight of the Indian fettlements in the feale of the finances 
of Great Britain: He confiders the commercial connexions of ° 
England with other nations, particularly with Holland ; and 
from all thefe obje&ts extenfively confidered, as alfo from the 
internal ftate of America, he concludes, that, though /soner 
or ater America may become independent, that period is not 
yet come, and that it is the intereft of Spain, Portugal, France, 
and Holland to prevent its arrival. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For J U N E, 1776. 


MiIscELLANEOUS. 

Art. rt. Summary Obfervations and Faés colle&ied from late and 
authentic Accounts of Ruffian and other Navigators, to fhew the 
practicability and good Profpe& of Succefs in enterprifes to dif- 
cover a Northern Paflage for Vefiels by Sea, between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, or nearly to approach the North Pole; for 
which the Offers of Reward are renewed by a late Act of Parlia- 
ment. 4to. 1s. Nourfe. 1776. 


HE Compiler of thefe Obfervations and Fats, is a zealous ad- 
vocate for the practicability of a North Eaft paffage into the 
Pacific Ocean: He is of opinion, that, in high Northern latitudes, 
and at a confiderable diftance from the Eaftern coatts, the fea is 
clear ; 
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clear; and that neither ice nor ftorms would obflruc& a navigation, 
rightly conduéted, in the Polar Ocean. ‘The fats, which he pro- 
duces, are principally defigned to refute the notion, by which adven- 
turers have been terrified, with refpect to the mountains of fixed or 
floating ice, intercepting a communication with the Eaftern Ocean; 
and to fhew, that a voyage in this direction, could it be accom- 
plifhed, would be much lefs dangerous and fatal to the navigator 
than thofe which are now purfued round the Southern Continent, 
He likewife propofes to determine the place and time of depar. 
ture, and the courfe to be held, fhould this adventure ever be re. 
newed. It is his opinion, that fhips fitted out for this purpofe 
‘fhould go early enough to leave the North Cape of Europe at 71 & 
in the month of June.’ ‘ From thence he apprehends, it is ad- 
vifeable to ftretch due North to 73 ° lat. and there to fet the fir 
courfe at North Eait by Eaft for arunof 1000 miles, up between 
Nova Zembla and Spitfbergen, to 83 3 ° lat. and 923° E, long. 
where it is propofed to fet the fecond courfe South Eaft for 
1500 miles upon the rhumb line leading directly to the opening of 

if the Straits of Bebging and Anian, at 68° or 70° lat. and 182 com, 
long. where an opening from 150 to 2co leagues wide allows an 
eafy admiffion into a paffage which narrows at 66°, and then widens 
again, to offer the pleafing profpect of a mild Southern fea, in 
amends for the over-rated Northern colds.’ 

It is by no means unlikely, that, though our Author’s reafoning 
fhould fail to roufe the fpirit of adventurers, the offer of a par- 
liamentary reward may anfwer the purpofe ; in which cafe fome of 
the hints here fuggefted may not be unufeful. a 
Art. 12. Huberti Langueti, Galli Epifiole ad Puittppum 

Sypneium, Eguitem Anglum. Accurante D. Dalrymple, De Hailes, 

Eq.—Sir David Dalrymple’s edition of Languet’s Letters to Sydney. 

8vo. 6s. Murray. 

Thefe Latin Epiftles addreffed to Sir Philip Sydney, and written, 
chiefly, about the middle of queen Elizabeth’s reign, give no inele- 
gant accounts of the bufinefs and characters of the German and 
other Princes during that period. With refpe& to their ftyle, we 
fubfcribe to the opinion of the elder Voflius, who fays, Extant Epi/- 
tole ejus, nibil minus quam vulgari Elegantia exarate. 1. 
Art. 13. General Obfervations concerning Education; applied to 

the Author’s Method in particular. By G. Croft, M. A. Mater 

of the Grammar School in Beverley ; Fellow of Univerfity Col- iain 
lege, Oxford, and Chaplain tothe Earl of Elgin. 8vo. 6d. A “ 

Robinfon. he 











This publication is little more than an advertifement, at large, ~ 
of the Author's fchool; in which, after a few general remarks on J 
the importance of a claffical education, the Public is made acquainted 
with the particular method which the Author purfues in teaching So f 
the languages, geography, writing, algebra, &c. E se 
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Art.14. 4 Defeription of that admirable Struéture, the Cathee 
dral Church of Salifbury. With the Chapels, Monuments, Grave- 
ftones, and their Infcriptions. ‘To which is prefixed, an Account 
of Old Sarums Illuftrated with Copper-plates. 4to. 7s. 6d, 
Baldwin. 

The uniform plan of Old Sarum, which has been totally de- 
] feted for fo many ages; with the peculiar beauty of the cathedral, 
4 and its lofty and delicate f{pire, in New Sarum; render all hifto- 
} trical and defcriptive particulars of them, at once entertaining and 
) inerefting. Mr. Price’s circumftantial account of this cathedral is 
} ell known; itis here abridged, and makes the moft interefling part 
of this publication, which is illuflrated with Price’s cuts. A litle 
lagenefs of fize, would have allowed the defcription to have ex- 
‘tended to every objett deferving notice in and about Salifbury, 
» gnd thus have made it more pleafing to all who are acquainted with 
| that agreeable city, whether natives or travellers, 

Art. 15. The Complete Gazetteer of England and [V¥ales; or, an at-° 
curate Defcription of all the Cities, Towns, and Villages in the 
Kingdom, &c. 12mo. 2 Vols. 7s. Robvinfon, &c. 1775. 
The plan of books of this kind, and under the above title, is uni- 
) verfally known. In refpe&t to the compilation, the Editors always 
borrow from their predeceffors; and if they make any addition, it 
is very well: for by fuch means thefe plans are gradually im- 
roved. 
ee 1751, the late Mr. Stephen Whatley publithed his England's 
) Gazetteer, in three pocket volumes, the Index Viilaris making the 
third, under a feparate alphabet. The prefent Editor includes the 
whole under one alphabetical arrangement ; in two volumes; and 
hehas fupplied fome deficiences, particularly the Inland Naviga- 
tions, The defcriptions, however, of many towns, &c. remain as 
} they ftood in the accounts of Camden, and other old writers. 
Thus, for inftance, BursLeM, now famous for the manufacture of 
all the elegant kinds of pottery, in the higheft perfection, is only 
noted for making pots to hold butter; and Mariock, one of the moft 
delightful places in the kingdom, is faid to be only inhabited by ‘a 
few groavers, who dig for lead-ore, and live in huts, not much bigger 
than hog-ftyes.?. This might, poflibly, have been the cafe one or 
two hundred years ago; but if our Editor fhould ever have the 
pleafure of vifiting Burflem and Matlock, he will bluth to read the 
account of them which he has fo blindly and erroneoufly adopted. 
Art. 16. The New Gazetteer; or, Geographical Companion, 

&e. A Vade Mecum, for the Readers of New:-papers, &c. By 

R. Johnfon. Lilliputian 4to. 2s. Dilly. 

*Twas Homer's praife his lliads to indite, 
Another’s in a nutfhell them to write. 

, Sofung one of our poets about an hundred years ago; and fo 

may be faid of the learned labours of Eachard and Salmon. It 

Was their praife to write a Gazetteer, or Newfman Interpreter, in a 

handfome duodecimo ; but it is now another's, to comprefs what 

‘y wrote, within dimenfions that will ‘occupy no more room in 

pocket than a moderate fized fnuff-box.’ Yet this may prove 

Rey. June 1776. Kk bat 
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but a very tranfitory excellence. By and by, another may come with 

fuperior pretenfions to the public favour. ‘ See here, Gemmen! 

my neweit Gazetteer, no bigger than a button !” 

Art. 57. The Articles of the Game at Cricket, as fettled by the 
Cricket-clubs, particularly that of the Star and Garter in Pal}. 
Mall. With a neat Copper-plate of the reprefentation of the 
Game. i2mo. 6d. Williams. 

Long Robin, and Lumpey, are the beft judges of this important 
production. 

Art. 18. She is and She is not: a Fragment of the true Hiftory 
of Mifs Caroline de Grojerg, alias Mrs. Potter, &c. Exhibiting a 
Series of uncommon artifices and intrigues in the courfe of her 
Tranfaétions with the Earl of Lauderdale, in the Years 1764 and 
1765. ‘Together with an Account of the Proceedings in the pro 
cefs fhe commenced againft his Lordfhip, and the Subftance of the 
Evidence on both Sides. Compiled from Papers of undeniable 
authenticity, and dedicated to Mrs, M—t C—e R—dd, 8yo, 
ss. 6d. Bew. 1776. 

In the narrative here given of proceedings held in the Court of 
Seflion in Scotland, as referred to in the title, we behold a female 
adventurer, fo nearly refembling the famous Mrs. Rudd, that we 
cannot help concluding with the Author of this account, that C. de 
G. Mrs P. and M. C.R. are only different names, ufed at dif. 
ferent times, by one and the fame perfon. The hiftery is un- 
queftionably authentic, and the facts are curious. The law-fuit 
was inftituted for the recovery of wages, &c. pretended to be due 
from Ld. L. to the profecutrix; who had been engaged to fuper- 
intend the education of his Lordfhip’s daughters ; but was foon dif- 
miffed, not only for mifbehaviour, but for want of the requifite qua- 
lifications.—The artifices, contrivances, fubterfuges, and dexterity 
with which this woman managed the procefs, would be really afto- 
nifhing, had we not lately feen fuch extraordinary inftances of 
what a genius of this kind is capable of atchieving. 

Art. 19. The 45th Chapter of the Prophecies of Thomas the 
Rhymer, in Verfe; with Notes and Iiluitrations. Dedicated to Dr, 
Silvesfpoon, Preacher of Sedition in America, 4to. 6d, Edin- © 
burgh printed, and fold by Murray in London, 1776. 

There is pleafantry in this ridicule of American patriotifm. k 
appears to have originated in fome periodical publications at Edin- 
burgh. 

Art, 20. De Utilitate Linguc Arabica, in Studiis Theologicis, Ora- 
tio; habita Oxcnii, in Schola Linguarum, vit id. Aprilis, MOCCLXXV. 
Auétore Jofepho White, A. M. Collegii Wadhami Socio, et Lin- 
guz Arabice Profeffore Laudiano. Oxonii, e Typographeo Cla- 
rendoniano, 4to, 18. 6d. White. 1770. 

This oration was delivered on occafion of the Author’s ap- 
pointment to the chair of Arabic Profeffor: It is intended 
evince the importance and utility of the Arabic language, 
to promote the ftudy of it among men of fcience in general, and 
Givines in particular, The hittory of the Oriental Nations % 
principally derived from books written in this language, and there- 
fore the knowledge of it admits an application to very extenfive 

purpofes 
4 
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parpofes by geographers, philofophers, aftronomers, phyficians, and 
| ‘patural hiftorians: but it is of the greateft importance to the di- 
yine, and to thofe who are engaged in the ftudy and elucidation of 
facred Scripture. All the eaftern languages bear ftriking characters 
of mutual refemblance, fo that a critical acquaintance with any one 
of them cannot fail to affift in acquiring the knowledge of others. 





3 gwithout the help of Arabic: but this is more efpecially true of the 
Septuagint or Alexandrian, which is the moft ancient. of all; as 
the Arabic Verfion was (for the moft part) tranflated not from the 
Hebrew; but from the Alexandrian or Greek copy. The Author 
‘has adduced two or three examples, in order to confirm the truth 

| of this obfervation. Should the fcheme, which was fome time fince 

_ propofed by Dr. Owen, of collating the Greek copies after the man- 
| her in which the indefatigable Dr. Kennicot has collated thofe of 

» the Hebrew, the Arabic would afford very confiderable afliftance. 

) But the fcriptural critic would avail himfelf in this way, not only 

by illuftrating words and phrafes; he would likewife be able to 

pain an acquaintance with the cuftoms and manners of aricient 

‘ times and eaftern nations ‘‘ ex ipfs fontibus” from thofe learned 

works which are preferved in this language. The Author con- 
‘cludes with a brief account of fome of the moft eminent commen-« 
tators and critics on the Old Teftament, both Jewifh and Chriftian, 
who have aétuaJly, and not unfuccefsfully, applied their acquaintance 

, With the Arabic to the illuftration of difficult and otherwife unintel- 

| ligible paffages in the facred writings, 

’ Art. 21. Annals of Scotland, from the Acceffion of Malcolm the 

Third, furnamed Canmore, to the Acceffion of Robert I, By.Sir 

David Dalrymple. 4to. 1 5 s. boards, Murray. 

| The reafon why thefe Annals commence with the reign of Mal- 

| tolm furnamed Canmore, is that the faith of Scottith hiftory goes 

nohigher, If the Author’s plan is approved, he propofes to bring 
them down to James I. This mode of epitomizing hiftory has cer- 

MA bi ly its utility. It is a powerful aid to memory, and facilitates 
| the recolleétion of the regular hiftorian. But the Author of this 

work has greatly improved on the general plans of annalifts. For by 
his copious notes he has filled up his narrative into a diffufive 
| body of hiftory ; and fuch a method as this carries an obvious ad- 
vantage along with it, that while the more hafty Reader may pafs 
them over, the more inquifitive may confult them. The notes aré, 
indeed, very curious, and fome of them of fuch a length that the 
Author was obliged to place them at the end of his work, by way 








of Appendix. L 


Befides, the moft ancient verfions of the Old Teftament, fuch as | 
the Chaldee and Vulgate, and feveral others, cannot be underftood 


R---8. 


Art. 22, Young Fames, or the Sage and the Atheift, an Englifh ° 


Story. From the French of M. Voltaire. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Murray. 
A pleafant, and, in truth, a very moral Feex gin rvs of this in- 
tthauftible writer; who has here proved himfelf neither Deift nor 


Papift, but a good Chriftian and a ftaunch Proteftant. L ‘ 


Art. ..23, Differtatio de Babrio, Fc. A Diflertation concerning 


Babrius, the-Writer of certain Fables we have ander the name of 
Kkz  Aafop ; 
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Zefop: To which are added fome Fables of Afop not hitherto st 
ee from the Bodleian MSS. and Fragments of Babrius. ce 
vo. 18. Payne. 
It has been the opinion of the learned, that many of thofe Fa. 

bles which are called Afop's, were written by other hands; and Art 
the Author of this Differtation inclines to give them to Babrius on ti 
the authority of an unedited MS. in the Bodleian Library, which S 
had not been confulted by A:fop’s former editors. ie feems to mm 
right. | Ne P 
Ar. 24. Leétures concerning Hiftery, read during the Year * vA 
in Trinity College, Dublin. By Michael Kearney, D. D. Profeffor | 7 
of Hiftory on the Foundation of Erafmus Smith, Efq. gto. rica! 
2s. 6d. Murray. | effoi 
_ ‘Thefe Le&tures are clear, folid and fenfible, and are calculated to nec 
throw light not only on the ftudy of hiftory, but on the progrefs of ‘ay 
overnment and political fociety. with 
Art. 25. An Addrefs to the Public on the Expediency of a regular ~ Gen 
Plan for the Maintenance and Government of the Poor, in which | wee 
jts Utility with refpect to Induftry, Mo..is, and public Cco- the} 
nomy, is proved from Reafon, and confirmed by the Experience —— At. 
of the Houfe of Indufiry lately eftablifhed in Dublin. With fome ric 
general Obfervations on the Englifh Syfiem of Poor Laws; and for 
an Examination of the Chapter in Lord Kaims’s Sketches of the —_'T! 
Hiftory of Man relative to the Poor: To which is added an Ar- the ¢ 
- gument in Support of the Right of the Poor in the Kingdom of form 
Telend to a national Provifion. By Richard Woodward, LL.D. | empl 
Dean of ‘Clogher,; “and Chancellor of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 8vo, gener 
38. Robinfon. | | mh, ¢ 

‘Fhough thefe arguments principally concern our fellow-fubjects | 
on _ the other fide of the water, the difcuffion of Lord Kaims’sprine | ‘§§ 
ciples is of general utility ; thofe pernicious principles, fo fubverfive gover 
of the rights of humanity, fo grounded on ignorance, and {0 re- where 
‘plete Sik falfehood and mifreprefentation ! He has the unparalleled iety’ 


infolence to fay that the general courts of feffion in England would fj the f 
implicitly favour the rich at the expence of the. juftice due to wt! tions, 





poor! How came the Lords of Seffion in Scotland by this idea? coura 
Art. 26, A Letter to a Young Nobleman fetting out on bis Travels. patroy 
8vo. 18 6d, Owen. *S 

This Letter recommends it.to the young Nobleman not to travel ftate 
merely to furnifh a Mufxum, but to form the mind, to colle& wil- for w 
dom and policy; to enable himfelf afterwards moft effectually to vernm 
ferve his country, and if poffible, to improve.it by the experience of Our ¢: 

f others. ~The fpirit of the performance is moral and pious, but the by wh 
+ -" flyle is without life or elegance, an: L a 
Art. 27. A Defeription of Killarney. 4to. 38. Dodfley. re 
_ .Many years ago we gave, by way of extract, in our Review, 42 * S$ 
.accoant * of this moft beautiful lake and the circumjacent country. Situati 
—— + 7 





_ .* Drawn wp by the late ingenious Dr. Smith, Author of the ‘Na- Propri 
tural Hiftory of the counties of Cork, Waterford, ‘and Kerry. Kil- and 01 


_larney is in the laft mentioned couaty. 
‘ The 








tyral and topical beauty. 
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The defcription be‘ore us is upon a more extenfive {cale, and ex- 
hibits a more fpecifed and dillin& view of the feveral obje&s. It 
‘written with good tafte, and cannot fail to gratify the lovers of na- 


& 
AMERICAN CONTROVERSY. 


Art. 28. n Oration in Memory of General Montgomery, and of 
the Officers and Soldiers who fell with him, Dec. 31, 1775, defore 
Quebec: Drawn up (and delivered Feb. 19, 1776) at the Defire 


Provoft of the College and Academy of Philadelphia. 8vo. 6c. 

Almon. 

The Readers of the Monthly Review are no ftrangers to. the orato- 
rical abilities. of Dr. Smith *.—In this difcourfe we find the warm 
efufions of a zeal for freedom, blended with hiftorical notes and 
anecdotes, relative not only to the hero who is here celebrated as 
‘a proto-martyr + to the rights of America, but to others, engaged 
with him in the fame caufe.’—From al] accounts, it appears that 
General Montgomery was a man of a truly eftimable character ; and 
we doubt not but his fate will be fincerely lamented by all who read 
the prefent eulogy !'—for Hu mawniry is of no party. 


I | of the Honourable Continental Congrefs. By Wm. Smith, D.D. 


| Art. 29. Common Senfe: Addrefled to the Inhabitants of Ame= 


rica. 8vo, 18. 6d. Philadelphia printed; London reprinted, 

for Almon. 1776. 

The evident purpofe of this celebrated performance, is to difpofe 
the Colonifts to renounce the King’s fovereignty, and afflume the 
form and the rights of a diftin&t independent ftate. The arguments 
employed by the Author for this purpofe, are delivered under four 

neral heads, viz. 
tk, Of the Origin and Defign of Government, in general; with concife 

Remarks on the Englith Confiitution. 

* Some writers (fays the Author) have fo confounded fociety with 
government, as to leave little or no diftinction between them ; 
whereas they are not only different, but have different origins, So- 


| Clety'is produced by our wants, and government by our wickednefs ; 
{ the former promotes our happinefs pofitively by uniting our affee- 


tions, the latter megatively by reftraining our vices. ‘The one ene 
courages intercourfe, the other creates diftinctions. The fir is'@ 
patron, the laft a punifher. 

* Society in every ftate is a blefling, but government even in its bett 
fate is but a neceflary evil; in its worft ftate an intolerable one ; 
for when we fuffer, or are expofed to the fame miferies 4y a go- 
vernment, which we might expe& in a country without government, 
our calamity is heightened by reflecting that we furnith the means 
by which we fuffer. Government, like drefs, is the badge of loft 
innocence ; the palaces of kings are built on the ruins of the bower$ 


omnia 











_* See, particularly, our account of his Sermon on the pregnt 
Situation of American Affairs: Rev. Aug. 1775. 

+t The Author premifes, in a note, that he ‘ did not intend to ap- 
propriate this term, fo as to detract from the merit of Dr, Warren, 
and other brave men, who fell before, in the fame canfe,’ 
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of paradife. For were the impulfes of confcience clear, uniform, my 

gnd irrefiftibly obeyed, man would need no other lawgiver ; but that purp 

* nog being the cafe, he finds it neceffary to furrender up a part of his crow. 

rty to farnifh means for the protection of the reft; and this he :s% 

is induced to do by the fame prudence which, in every other cafe, advifes to ch 

him out of two evils to chufe the leaft. Wherefore fecurity being the king 

. true defign and end of government, it unan{werably follows, that their 

whatever form thereof appears mot likely to infure it to us, with whon 

the leaft expence and greateft benefit, is preferable to all others.” fardit 

This form he afierwards defcribes to be that in which all parts of « 

the community, goversors as well as governed, have a community of += | mona 

gnterefis with each other. ; yet € 

The Author next delivers it asa maxim “ that the more fimple ako 

any thing is, the lefs liable itis to be difordered, and the eafier re- dels 

paired when difordered.”—* And with this maxim in view (fays he) differ 

I offer a few remarks on the fo much boafted conftitution of England, | prove 

That it was noble for the dark and flavifh times in which it was ‘ss 

erected, is granted. When the world was over-run with tyranny, the | king, 

| leaft remove therefrom was a glorious rifque. But that itis imper- | jy bel 
fect, fubjeg to convulfions, and incapable of producing what it feems t this h 
} to promife, is eafily demonftrated. thoug 
| * Abfolute governments (though the difgrace of human nature) — they 2 
shave this advantage with them, that they are fimple ; if the people the n 

fuffer, they know the head from which their fuffering {prings, know = deferi 

likewife the remedy, and are not bewildered by a variety of caufes prehel 

and cures. But the conftitution of England is fo exceedingly com- found 

plex, that the nation may fuffer for years together without being Py 

hp able to difcover in which part the fault lies ; fome will fay in one | iy 
and fome in another, and every political phyfician will advife a dif- | asd ai 

ferent medicine. Hye 

* I know it is difficult to get over local or long ftanding preju- Som | 

iv dices, yet if we will fuffer ourfelves to examine the component parts poles 
: of the Englifh conftitution, we fhall find them to be the bafe remains OR 
of two ancient tyrannies, compounded with fome new republican mae aber 
terials. : J | 1 f; fo 
| © Firfl,—The remains of monarchial tyranny in the perfon of the all the 
ing. ; A ; mains 

“ Secondly.—The remains of ariflocratical tyranny in the perfons of aged 

the peers. — sit clog, 

¢ Thirdly—The new republican materials in the perfong of the long a 

¢ommons, on whofe virtue depends the freedom of England, .. bit mi 

~ © The two firft, by being hereditary, are independent of the people ; fpeed, 

wherefore in a confitutional fenfe they contribute nothing towards the oT 

freedom of the itate. tion, 1 

_. * To fay that the conftitution of England is a zyion of three powers uence 

reciprocally checking each other, is farcical, either the words haveno eviden 

‘ meaning, or they are fiat contradictions. _ lock a 
“© To fay that the commons is a check upon the king, prefuppoles been f 

two things: ; * ‘Ty 

_* Firj!,—That the king is not to be truffed without being Jook by kin 

" after, or in other words, that a thirft for abfolute power is the na- pride | 

sural difeafe of monarchy. an ir 


? 
© Secondys 
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© Secondly.—That the commons, by being appointed for that 

purpofe, are either wifer or more worthy of Confidence than the 

wn. 

ac But as the fame conftitution which gives the commons a power 

to check the king by withholding the fupplies, gives afterwards the 

king a power to check the commons by empowering him to reject 
| their other bills ; it again fappofes that the king is wifer than thofe 
whom’ it has already fuppofed to be wafer than him. A mere ab- 
furdity ! 

* There is fomething exceedingly ridiculous in the compofition of 
monarchy ; it firft excludes a man from the means of information, 
yet empowers him to aét in cafes where the highelt judgment is re- 

uired. The ftate of a king fhuts him from the world, yet the bu- 
fel of a king requires him to know it thoroughly ; wherefore the 
diferent parts, by unnaturally oppofing and deftroying each other, 
prove the whole character to be abfurd and ufelefs. 

‘ Some writers have explained the Englith conflitution thus: The — 
king, fay they, is one, the people another; the peers are an houfe 
| in behalf of the king, the commons in behalf of the people; but 
this hath all the diftin@ions of an houfe divided againft itfelf; and 
though the expreflions be pleafantly arranged, yet when examined, 
| they appear idle and ambiguous; and it will always happen, that 

the niceft conftruction that words are capable of when applied to the 
) defcription of fomething which either cannot exiit, or is too incom- 
prehenfible to be within the compafs of defcription, will be words of 
1 found only, and though they may amufe the ear, they cannot inform 
| the mind, for this explanation includes a previous queftion, viz. 
Hiw came the king by a power which the people are afraid ¢o truft, 
| std always obliged to check? Such a power could not be the gift of 
| awife people, neither can any power, which needs checking, be 
from God; yet the provifion, which the conftitution makes, fup- 
pofes fuch a power to exift. 

} ‘But the provifion is unequal to the tafk ; the means either can- 
not or will not accomplifh the end, and the whole affair is a felo de 
ft; for as the greater weight will always carry up the lIefs, and as 
all the wheels of a machine are put in motion by one, it only re- 
mains to know which power in the conftitution has the moft weight, 
for that will govern; and though the others, or a part of them, may 
clog, or, as the phrafe is, check the rapidity of its motion, yet fo 
long as they cannot ftop it, their endeavours will be ineffe€tual ; the 
firft moving power wiil at lait have its way, and what it wants in 
fpeed, is {upplied by time. 

_* That the crown is this overbearing part in the Englith conftitu- 
tion, needs not be mentioned, and that it derives its whole confe- 
quence merely from being the giver of places and penfions, is felf- 
evident, wherefore, though we have been wife enough to fhut and 
lock a door againft abfolute monarchy, we at the fame time have 
been foolifh enough to put the crown in poffeffion of the key. 

* The prejudice of Englifhmen in favour of their own government 
by kings, lords, and commons, arifes as much or more from national 
Pride than reafon, Individuals are undoubiedly fafer in England 
than in fome other countries, but the we// of the king is as much 
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the /aw of the land in Britain as in France, with this difference, thae 
inftead of proceeding direétly from his mouth, it is handed to the 

ople under the more formidable fhape of an aét of parliament, 
For the fate of Charles the Firft hath only made kings more fubtle— 
not more juft. , 

‘ Wherefore, laying afide all national pride and prejudice in fa. 
vour of modes and forms, the plain truth is, that it és wholly owing 
to the conflitution of the people, and not to the conflitution of the govers- 
ment, that the crown is not as.oppreflive in England as in Turky.’ 

2div, Of Monarcuy and Hereditary Succeffion, : 

As the Author’s aim, in the preceding divifion, was to remove 
from the Colonifts their prejudices in favour of the Englith conftitu. 
tion, generally, fo he endeavours, in the prefent fection, to rendet 
them averfe from kingly government in particular. 

‘ I: was firft introduced into the world, fays he, by the Heathens, from 
whom the children of Ifrael copied the cuftom. It was the moft pro- 
{perous invention the Devil ever fet on foot for the promotion of ido- 
latry. The Heathens paid divine honours to their deceafed kings, 
and the Chriftian world hath improved on the plan, by doing the 
fame to their living ones. How impiqus is the title of facred majetty 
applied to a worm, who, in the midft of his fplendor, is crumbling 
into duft! 

‘ As the exalting one man fo greatly above the reft cannot be 
juftified on the equal rights of nature, fo neither can it be defended 
on the authority of {cripture; for the will of the Almighty, as de- 
clared by Gideon and the prophet Samuel, exprefsly difapproves of 

overnment by kings. All anti-monarchical parts of fcripture have 
Ties very fmoothly gloffed over in monarchical governments, but 
they undoubtedly merit the attention of countries which have their 
governments yet to form. | ‘‘ Render unto Ca/ar the things which are 
Czfar’s” is the {cripture do&trine of ‘courts, yet it is no fupport of 
monarchical government, for the Jews at that time were without a 
king, and in a flate of vaffalage to the Romans.’ 

The Author next proceeds to fate the tranfaétions in which Gi- 
deon and the prophet Samuel, by fpecial command from the Deity, 
oppofed the eftablifhment of monarchy among the Jews, as being re- 
pugnant to the Divine Will, and as being an ‘* evel,” and ** @ great 
ewickedne/s,—* Thefe portions of fcripture, adds the Author, are di- 
re&t and pofitive. They admit of no equivocal conftruétion. That 
the Almighty has here entered his proteft againft monarchical go- 
vernment is true, or the {cripture is falfe.’ : 

Similar arguments, derived from the fame fource, were employed 
for a fimilar purpofe in England, by the republican party, in the 
Jaft century; and they were as well fuited'to a great part of the 
people of England in that age as they now are to many of the 
people of America, | 

“To the evil of monarchy, continues the Author, we have added 
that of hereditary fucceffion; and as the firft is a degradation and 
leffening of ourfelves, fo the fecond, claimed as a matter of right, 1 
an infult and an impofition on pofterity. For all men being origi- 
nally equals, no one by Jirth could have a right to fet up his own fa- 


mily in perpetual preference to all others for ever, and though oo 
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(elf might deferve Jome decent degree of honours of his cotempora- 
ries, yet his defcendants migve be far too unworthy to inherit them. 
One of the frongeft natura proofs of the folly of hereditary right 
in kings, is, that nature difapproves it, otherwile fhe would not fo 
frequently turn it into ridicule by giving mankind an 4/ for a Lios. 

¢ Secondly, as no man at firft could poflefs any other public ho- 
fours than were beftowed upon him, fo the givers of thofé horfours 
could have no right to give away the right of pofterity. And though 
{hey might fay, ‘ We choofe you for ozr head,” they could not, 
without manifeft injuftice to their children fay, ‘* that your children, 
dnd your children’s children fhall reign Over ours for ever.” Becaufe 
{ach an unwife, upjuft, unnatural compact might (perhaps) in thé 
next fucceffion put them under the government of a rogue or a fool. 
Moft wife men, in their private fentiments, have ever treated heredi- 
tary right with contempt; yet it is one of thofe evils which, when 
once eftablifhed, is not eafily removed; many fubmit from fear, 
éthers from fuperftition, and the more powerful part fhares with the 
king the plunder of the reft,—— 

‘But it is not (adds the Author) fo much the abfurdity as thé 
evil of hereditary fucceflion which concerns mankind. Did it enfare 
a race of good and wife men, it would have the feal of Divine aatho- 
tity, but it opens a door to the fooli/b, the wicked, and the improper, 
it hath in it the nature of oppreflion. Men who look upon them- 
felves born to. reign, and others to obey, {oon grow infolent ; felected 
from the reft of mankind their minds are early poifoned by importe 
ance ; and the world they aét in differs fo materially from the world 
at large, that they have but little opportunity of knowing its true 
interefts, and when they fucceed to the government, are frequently 
the moft ignorant and unfit of any throughout the dominions. 

¢ Another evil which attends hereditary fucceffion is, that the 
throne is fubje&t to be poffefled by a minor at any age; all whith 
tine the regency, ating under the cover of a king, have every Op- 
portunity and inducement to betray their truft. The fame national 
misfortune happens when a king, worn out with age and infirmity, 
enters the laft hage of human weaknefs. In both thefe cafes, the 
Public becomes a prey to every mifcreant, who can tamper fucceff- 
fully ‘with the follies etther of age or infancy. 

* The moft plaufible plea which hath ever been offered in favour 
of hereditary fucceffion, is, that it preferves a nation from civil wars; 
‘atid were this true, it would be weighty ; whereds, it is the ‘oft 
barefaced falfity ever impofed upon mankind. The whole hiftory of 
England difowns the fa¢t. Thirty king’ ad two minors have reigned 
ih elie diftratted kingdom fince the conqueft, in which time there 
rave been (including the revolution) tio lefs than eight civil wars 
and nineteen rebellions. Wherefore'inltead of making for péace, it 
thakes againft it, ‘and defttoys the very foundation it feems to ftand 
on,—— 

* In fhort, fays the Author, monarchy ahd fuccelfion have laid née 
this or that kingdom'‘only bat the'world in blood and afhés, °Tis 


a form of government'which ‘the word of God bears teftimory againit, 
and blood will attend it.’ 


3dly, Thoug/ts 
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3dly, Thoughts on the prefent State of American Affairs, 

In this feétion the Author direftly and undifguifedly urges the Cos 
lonies to a feparation from Great Britain. But the arguments em- 
ployed by him are fo many, fo various, and incapable of abridg- 
ment, that our Readers muft be fatisfied with an imperfe& account 
of them. ! 

‘ I challenge the warmeft advocate for reconciliation, (fays our 
Author) to fhew, a fingle advantage that this continent can reap, by 
being connected with Great Britain, 1 repeat the challenge, not a 
fingle advantage is derived. Our corn will fetch its price in any 
marketin Europe, and our imported goods muft be paid for, buy them 
where we will. 

‘ But the injuries and difadvantages we fuftain by that connection, 
are without number ; and our duty to mankind at large, as well as 
to ourfelves, inflruct us to renounce the alliance; becanfe, any fub- 
miffion to, or dependance on Great Britain, tends dire€tly to involve 
this continent in European wars and quarrels ; and fet us at variance 
with nations, who would otherwife feek our friendfhip, and againk 
whom we have neither anger nor complaint. As Europe is our mar- 
ket for trade, we ought to form no partial connection with any part 
of it. It is the true intereft of America to fteer clear of European 
contentions, which fhe never can do, while by her dependance on 
Britain, fhe is made the make-weight in the fcale of Britith po- 
litics. 

* Europe is too thickly planted with kingdoms to be long at peace, 
and whenever a war breaks out’ between England and any foreign 
power, the trade of America goes to ruin becaufe of her conneBion 
sib Britain. The next war may not turn out like the Jaft, and 
fhould it not, the advocates for reconciliation now, will be withing 
for feparation then, becaufe neutrality in the cafe would be a fafer 
convoy than a man of war. Every thing that is right or natural 
pleads for feparation. The blood of the flain, the weeping voice of 
nature cries, "Tis Time TO PART. Even the diftance at which the 
Almighty hath placed England and America, is a ftrong and natural 
proof, that the authority of the one, over the other, was never the 
defign of Heayen. The time likewife at which the continent was 
difcovered, adds weight to the argument, and the manner in which 
it was peopled encreafes the force of it. The reformation was pre- 
ceded by the difcovery of America, as if the Almighty gracioufly 
meant to open a fané¢tuary to the perfecuted in future years, when 
home fhould afford neither friendfhip nor fafery. 

« The authority of Great Britain over this continent, is a form of 
government, which fooner or later muft have an end: and a ferious 
mind can draw no true pleafure by looking forward, under the pain- 
ful and pofitive conviction, that what he calls ** the prefent conftitu- 
tion” is merely temporary. As parents, we can have no joy, knows 
ing that his government is not fufficiently lafting to enfure any thing 
which .we may bequeath to: pofterity: And by a plain method of 
argument, as we are running the next generation into debt, we ought 
to do the work of it, otherwife we ufe them meanly and pitifully. 


In order to difcover the line of our duty rightly, we thould take our 
children 
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children in our hand, and fix our ftation a few years farther into 
life; that eminence will prefent a profpect, which a few prefent fears 
and prejudices conceal from our fight.——- 

¢ It is repugnant to reafon, to the univerfal order of things, to 
all examples from former ages, to fuppofe, that this continent can 
Jong remain fubjeét to any external power. The moft fanguine in 
Britain does not think fo, The utmoft ftretch of human wifdom 
cannot, at this time, compafs a plan fhort of feparation, which can 

romife the continent even a year’s fecurity. Reconciliation is now 
a fallacious dream. Nature hath deferted the connexion, and art: 
cannot fupply her place. For, as Milton wifely exprefles, ** Never 
can true reconcilement grow, where wounds of deadly hate have 
pierc’d fo deep.” 

' © Every quiet method for peace hath been ineffectual. Our 
prayers have been rejected with difdain; and only tended to con- 
vince us, that nothing flatters vanity, or confirms obftinacy in Kings 
more ‘than repeated petitioning —and nothing hath contributed 
more than that very meafure to make the Kings of Europe ab- 
folute: witnefs Denmark and Sweden. Wherefore, fince nothing 
put blows will do, for God’s fake, let us come to a final feparation, 
and not leave the next generation to be cutting throats, under the 
violated unmeaning names of parent and child. 
- € To fay, they will never attempt it again is idle and vifionary, 
we thought fo at the repeal of the ftamp-act, yet a year or two un- 
deceived us; as well may we fuppofe that nations, which have been 
once defeated, will never renew the quarrel. 

¢ As to government matters, it is not in the power of Britain to 
do this continent juftice: the bufinefs of it will foon be too weighty, 
and-intricate, to be managed with any tolerable degree of conve- 
nience, by a power fo diftant from us, and fo very ignorant of us; 
for if they cannot conquer us, they cannot govern us. To be al- 
ways running three or four thoufand miles with a tale or a petition, 
waiting four or five months for an anfwer, which when obtained re- 
quires five or fix.more to explain it in, will in a few years be looked 
upon as folly and childifhnefs—There was a time when it was proper, 
and there is a proper time for it to ceafe. 

* Small iflands not capable of protecting themfelves, are the pro- 
per objects for kingdoms to take under their care; but there is fome- 
thing very abfurd in fuppofing a continent to be perpetually governed 
by an ifland. In no inftance hath nature made the fatellite larger 
than its primary planet, and as England and America, with refpect 
toeach other, reverfes the common order of nature, it is evident they 
belong to different fyftems; England to Europe, America to itfelf, 

‘1 am not induced by motives of pride, party, or refentment to 
efpoufe the doétrine of feparation. and independance; I am clearly, 
peevely and confcientioufly perfuaded, that it is the true intereft of 
his continent to be fo; that every thing short of shat is mere patch- 
work, that it can afford no lafting felicity, ——that it is leaving the 
{word to our children, and fhrinking back at atime, when a little 
more, a little farther, would have rendered this continent the glory 


of the earth,’ 
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out their fhips of war to the Spaniards and Portuguefe, are obliged 
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athly, Of the prefent Aoility of America, with fome mifcellanzoas 
Reflexians. 

From this fection we can only give the two following extraéts, 

* It is notin numbers, but in upity, that our great ftrength, 
lies ; yet our prefent numbers are fuflicient to repel the force of 
all the world. The Continent hath, at this time, the large body 
of armed and difciplined men of any power under Heaven; and 
is juft arrived at that pitch of ftrength, in which no fingle Colony 
is able to fupport itfelf, and the whole, when united, can accom. 

lifh the matter, and either more or lefs than this, might be fatal 
in its effects. Our land force is already fuflicient, and as to naval 
affairs, we cannot be infenfible, yhat Britain would never fuffer an 
American man of war to be built, while the Continent remained 


in her hands. Wherefoge we fhould be no forwarder an hundred 


ears hence in that branch, than we are now; but the truth is, we 
fhould be Icfs fo, becaufe the timber of the country is every day 
diminifhing, and that, which will remain at laft, will be far off and 
dificult to procure. ' 

‘ Were the Continent crowded with inhabitants, her fufferings 
under the prefent circumftances would be intolerable. The more 
fea-port towns we had, the more fhould we have both to defend 
and tolofe. Our prefent numbers are fo happily proportioned to 
our wants, that no man need be idle. ‘The diminuuon of trade.af- 
fords an army, and the neceflities of an army Create a new trace, 

‘ Debts we have none; and whatever we may contract on this 
account will ferve as a glorious memento of our yirtue. Can we 
but leave pofterity with a fettled form of government, an indepen- 
dant conititution of its own, the purchafe at any price will be cheap, 
But to expend millions for the fake of getting a few vile atts re- 
pealed, and routing the prefent miniftry only, is unworthy the 
charge, and is ufing polterity with the utmoft cruelty; becaufe it is 
leaving them the great work to do, and a debt upon their backs, 
from which they derive no advantage. Such a thought is unworthy 
aman of honour, and is the true characteriitic of a narrow heart 
and a pedling politician, 

‘ The debt we may contract doth not deferve our regard, if 
the work be but accomplifhed. No nation ought to be without 
debt. A national debt is a national bond; and when it bears no 
intereft, isin no cafe a grievance. Britain is oprefled with a debt of 
upwards of one hundred and. fifty millions fierling, for which the 
pays upwards of four millions intereit. As a compenfation for her 
debt, fhe has a large navy ; America is without a debt, and with- 
out a navy; yet for the twentieth part of the Engiith national debt, 
could have a navy as large again. The navy of England js not 
worth, at this time, more than three millions and an half fter- 
ling.’ 

No country on the globe is fo happily fituated, or fo inter- 
nally capable of raifing a fleet as America. Tar, timber, iroa, 
and cordage, are her natural produce. We need go abroad for 
nothing. Whereas the Dutch, who make large profits by hiring 
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to import moft of the materials they ufe. We ought to view the 
building a fleet as an article of commerce, it being the natural ma- 
nufaftory of this country. It is the beft money we can lay out. A 
navy when finifhed is worth more than it coft. And is that nice 
} point ip national policy, in which commerce and protection are 
united. Liet us build; if we want them not, we can fell; and b 
that means replace our paper currency with ready gold and filver, 

In point of manning a fleet, people in general run into great er- 
| sors; it is not neceflary that one fourth part fhould be failors. 
The Terrible privateer, Captain Death, ftood the hotteft engage- 
ment of any fhip laft war, yet had not twenty failors on board, 
though her complement, of men was upwards of two hundred. A 
. few able and focial failors will foon inftru& a fufficient number of 
| ‘ative landmen in the common work of a fhip. Wherefore, we ne- 
| ver can be more capable to begin on maritime matters than now 
while our timber is ftanding, our fifheries blocked up, and our 
failors and fhipwrights out of employ.’ 

To the third American edition of this pamphlet (from which the 
prefent impreffion was made) an Appendix is added, to fupport, by 
additional argaments, the plan of independency. Speaking therein 
of the prefent ftate of America, the Author fays, it ‘is truly alarm- 
ing to every man who is capable of refleCtion. Without law, with- 
out government, without any other mode of power than what is 
founded on, and granted by courtefy. Held together by an unex- 
ampled concurrence of fentiment, which is neverthelefs fubje& to 
change, and which ‘every fecret enemy is endeavouring to diffolve. 
| & Our prefent condition is, Legiflation without law ; wifdom without 
a plan; a conftitution without a name; and, what 1s ftrangely.afto- 
nifhing, perfect Independance contending for dependance, The jn- 
flance is without a’ precedent; ‘thé cafe never exifted before; and 
who can tell what may be the event?:The property of no man is 
fecure in the prefent unbraced fyftem of things. ‘The mind of the 
multitude is left. at random, and feeing no fixed objet before them, 
they.purfue fuch as fancy or opinion ttarts. . Nothing is criminal ; 
| there is no fuch thing as treafon ; wherefore, every one thinks him- 
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‘felf at liberty to a&t as he pleafes.’ 

There is alfo fubjoined a fevere but mafterly addrefs ‘to the re- 

prefentatives of the people called Quakers, or to fo many of them as 

u/ Were concerned in publifhing a late piece, intitled, ‘* The ancient 
“Tefttmony and Principles of the People called Quakers, renewed,” 
&c. but for this we mutt refer to the work itfelf, 

Refpeéting the merit or demerit of. this Writer’s fentiments and 
views we fhall offer no opinion, but leave our Readers to decide for 
themfelves, it: being probable that any judgment which we. could 
form would be but partially fatisfactory. Of the compofition of 
‘the work however, we may, without offence fay, that it appears to 
have been haftily executed, and that the ftyle is frequently incorregt, 
though in many parts it is truly elegant. 

The American editions of this pamphlet (one of which is now 

-» “before us) contain, in different parts, duch refleGtions on, the king 
*, and government of Great Britain,. as could not have been printed 
here without confiderable hazard: and therefore, in Mr. Almon’s 
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imprefiion frequent chafms occur: fome of thefe are, however, fg 

fhort, and the words omitted are fo obvious, that the defects may be 

cafily fupplied: but of many others the cafe is fo different, that it 
will frequently be found impoflible, without other affiftance, to con- 
jefture the meaning of the deficient paflages. 

Art. 30. Plain Truth: addrefled to the Inhabitants of America, 
Containing Remarks on a late Pamphlet intituled Common Senfe, 
Philadelphia printed. London reprinted. Almon. 

This article Mr. Almon has joined and fold with the preceding 
one, perhaps from prudential motives. The Author of it, contro. 
verts almoft every propofition and opinion delivered by the writer of 
Common Senfe ; maintains that a reconciliation with Great Britain 
can alone fecure peace, fafety and happinefs to the Colonies; de- 
nies the. abilities of the latter to attain or fupport an independant 
government; and fondly expatiates on the inexhauftible wealth and 

ower of Great Britain.—But few of thofe, however, (if fuch there 

Ee) who have been led to approve the plan of independency by the 

perufal of Common Senfe, will, we believe, be induced to alter 

their fentiments by any thing contained in this article; which ig 
more replete with affertions than reafons, and with invectives than 
arguments. Indeed it is written with fuch outrageous zeal, and con- 
tains fo many {currilous reflections againft the Author of Common 

Senfe and the fuppofed favourers of independency, that we may fafely 

conclude, from its having been printed in Philadelphia, that the 

Congrefs either do not aim at a feparation from this country, or 

that their government is not of the tyrannical nature which fome 


have chofen to reprefent it. 3 


gp The Remainder of the Pamphlets relating to America, muft b¢ a 


deferred to our next. 
RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL: 

Art. 31. Infirugtions for Young People in the public Worfrip of 
God; being a fhort Account of the general Service of the Church 3 
and alfo Directions for a proper Behaviour during the Perform< 
ance thereof. By A, Crocker, Schoolmafter in Ilminfter. 12mo. 
3d. Robinfon. 

This little pamphlet is very proper to be put into the hands of 
young people attending the eftablifhed church ; as it teaches them, 
without fanaticifm, right fentiments and a becoming deportment 
during the courfe of worthip. 

Art. 32. 4 friendly Monitor for both Rich and Poors; or the 
Praétice of Religion and the Way of Devotion, made plain, toall 
Conditions and Capacities. 1zmo. 1s. Lowndes. 

A practical, pious performance, well adapted to advance virtue, 
and what is called, vital religion, as its bafis. It has the ap- 
pearance of being extracted from the works of fome old diviness 
The Author infifts, earneitly, on kneeling in public worfhip; we 
have no objection to that pofture; but many well-meaning people 
will not aliow that it is eféntial to devotion. ‘The book, how- 
ever, has real worth, and tends to advance that piety and virtué 
which are fo neceffary to the well being of fociety, and to al] the 
beft interefts of every individual. 4 
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Art. 23. Sacred Annals; or the Life of Chrift, as recorded by 


the four Evangelifts: with Practical Obfervations. Compiled 
from the Works of Bp. Taylor, Locke, Cradock, Whitton, Le 
Clerk, Lamy, Macknight, and other Harmonizers of the Gof- 
pels; principally Dr. Doddridge. Defigned for general Ufe; 
bat particularly for the Sunday-exercife of the young Gentlemen 
educated at Eton School. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Longman. 1776, 
Dr. Morell, Author of feveral learned compilations, has extracted 
thefe Sacred Annals, from the New Teftament, and from the feveral 
Commentators mentioned in the Title. The defign is laudable, 
and the work is executed with judgment. Its ufeful tendency cane 
not be better expreffed than in the words of the great Sir Henry 
Wotton, formerly Provoit of that college for the benefit of which 
this performance was undertaken,—‘ Though many things,’ fays 
Sir Henry, ‘ be required in the education of children, fuch as a 
difcernment of their natural capacities and inclinations; and after 
that, the culture and furnifhment of the mind; the quickening 
and exciting ef obfervations, and practical judgment; yet the lait 
in order, but the principal in value, being that which muft knit 
and confolidate all the reft, is, the timely initilling confcientious 
rinciples, and the feeds of religion.’ 
The plan of this work is fomewhat fimilar to that of Dr. Dod- 
dridge’s Family Expofitor ; a performance which has been of great and 
acknowledged ufe to Dr. Morell, in compiling the prefent Annals. 


POETICAL. 
Art. 34. Ugbrooke Park*; a Poem. 4to. 28. Robfon. 
The Author, {peaking of Windfor Foreft, fays of this park, 
© Were Dryden dack, it fhould be like in fame.’ 
But as it is quite uncertain when Dryden will de ack, Ugbrooke 
Park is likely to remain in obfcurity. 
Art. 35. The Patent; a Poem. By the Author of the Graces. 
gto. 18. Kearfly. 

A laughing, good-humoured fatire on court favours mifplaced ; the 
poetry not much amifs | L 
Art. 36. The Crucifixion; a Poem. By T. L. Otbeirne, ~* 

4to. 18. 6d. Robinfon. 

However exceptionably this Writer may fometimes appear to ex- 
prefs himfelf, when he {peaks of finging ‘ the fufferings of a dying 
god,’ &c. we muft candidly own that we have met with feebler 
compolitions on the fame fubjeét. 


Art. 37. Netverby; a Poem. By Mr, Maurice, of Univerfity ° 


College, Oxford. 4to. 2s. 6d. Kearfly, &c, 
Netherby is a place of great antiquity on the northern borders of 
Cumberfand, and was formerly a Roman ftation. Its ancient for- 
tunes, and the great improvements made upon it by the prefent pro- 
ag the Rev. Mr, Graham, are here defcribed in very tolerable 
V e 
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* A feat of Lord Clifford's. 
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Art. 38. Poetical Legends: Containing the American Captive, 
and the Fatal Feud. To which is added, the Fall of Fa@ion, By 
the Author of THz Cave or Morar ft. 4to. 25. 6d, Do. 
naldfon. 1776. 

** At the defire of the Author, the profits arifing from. this pub- 
fication are to be paid into the Fund for the Relief of nis Majefty’s 
Sick and Wounded Troops, and of the Widows and Orphans of the 
Soldiers flain in America,” 

To offer any criticifms on a publication which appears with fo 
amiable an afpect, would feem invidious. Let, then, the beneve, 
ignce of the Author’s defign atone for any imperfections in his Mufe: 
who, however, to ufe the expreflion of a humorous Scotch writer, is I 
a very decent, good kind of a body. 

The Fatal Feud, is a pretty long ballad, on the affefting ftory of 
Helen Irvine, mentioned by Mr. Pennant, in his Tour in Scotland, 
edit? 1772, pages 88 and 89. The Fall of Fadion is a poetical yi- 
fion ; in which the Author is very fevere on the * American jn- 
fargents.’ 

Art. 39. LordCh—m’s Prophecy; an Ode. Addreffed to Lieut, 

Gen. G—ge. With Notes, &c. 4to. 1s. Almon. 

Conceived in the fpirit of the Ode for the New Year; fee Cat. 

April, p. 339-—Many of thofe who are ftyled she King’s Friends, 
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are lafhed, both in the poem, and the notes. Mer 
Art. 40. Ode to Mr. Pinchbeck, on his newly-invented Patent R 
Candle Snuffers. By Malcolm M‘Gregor, Efq; Author of the Heroic fr 
Epifile to Sir W. Chambers, Fe. 4to. Od. Almon. 1776. P 
Witty and pleafant; as might be expected from the Author of the 
Heroic Epiftle, &c. | ‘| 
Art..41. The State of Man, here and hereafter: confidered in 
ws Three Epiftlestoa Friend. With a Pof/cript to the Authors of tue, 
the Monthly Review. The Second Edition. 8vo. 18. 6d. Brifol the 
printed, and fold by Robinfon in London. 1776. iv Mer 
The firft edition of this Supplement to Pope’s Essay on Man Me 
* {as the Author feems to have intended it) was mentioned, with fome th 
*** difapprobation, in our Review for Sept. lait, p. 263.—The Pof/ript, L 
now added, is intended to manifeft the incompetency of the Reviewer. T 
—The man muft be blind, indeed, quoth Mother Goofe, that can’t of 
fee the beauties of my {weet gofling ! Custe 
‘ Art. 42. ‘Fingal; amodern Epic Poem. 8vo. 1s. 64. and 
. Philadelphia printed ; London reprinted, for Almon. 1776. char 
An American Hudibraftic; but the hero’s politics are reverfed, tr aor 
as he efpoufes, what the Americans ftyle, the Tory caufe.—We here Gor; 
find wit, and humour, and barbarous rhymes, as frequent as in the vere 
Britifh Hudibras: nor does the Yankey Poet feem, as far as we may of p 
judge from a performance fo comparatively fmall, in any refpet, élog: 
, anferior to his predecefior, of merry memory. dem; 
*“" _ *,* The note from ‘ A Conftant Reader’ is received. The * Dia- Lig 
logues of Devils’ was reviewed in Nov. 1772. Confult the Index, for oom 
Infernal Conferences. Rot ¢ 
Tt See Review for June r774, p. 481. : 
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